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PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating to Forrest AND 
StrREAM’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 

of $5 each. 

‘ There is no restriction as tc the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs will be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities, and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for. identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 








ZOOS AND THE PUBLIC. 


When a representative of the New York Zoological 
Society appeared before the Board of Estimate to ask 
for the appropriation of funds for constructing the build- 
ings, the Mayor protested: “The law allowing us to ap- 
propriate money for this garden was made before we 
came into office,” said the Mayor, “and we always obey 
the law. Nevertheless, the system which has grown up 
during the past few years of ailowing private corpora- 
tions to control public affairs is wrong. Thé city is rich 
enough and old enough to own its ewn public library, as 
well as its own zoological garden.” Which is very true; 
but if we were to wait for the city of New York to pro- 
vide its own zoo on any adequate scale and under any 


other than pull .and spoils management, we should wait . 


until most of the wild animals of all the continents were 
extinct. 

Moreover, the scheme of management by an incorpor- 
ated zoological society is one of which the wisdom has 
been abundantly demonstrated by European experience 
with such institutions. Of the fourteen largest public 
zoological gardens in Europe, including those of Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, Dresden, Han- 
over, Frankfort, Breslau, Amsterdam, Antwerp, The 
Hague, Vienna and St. Petersburg, all but those of Paris 
are maintained by zoological societies; and the attitude 
of the municipalities toward them as institutions afford- 
ing public entertainment and instruction is shown by the 
fact that eight of the gardens are located on lands which 
.have been set apart for them in public parks without 
the exaction of any concessions whatever as to. free 
privileges for the public. With the exception of the 
Jardin des Plantes, of Paris, none of the gardens of 
Europe are ever opened to the free admission of the 


public, while the New York Society proposes to admit 
the public to the park absolutely free for six days in the 
week, including Sunday. 

The enterprise of the Zoological Society is in the high- 
est sense public spirited. In extent and scope, value of the 
collections, thoroughness and intelligence of equipment 
and management, the park will be developed upon a 
scale réndered practicable only by the generous gifts and 
endowments of individuals, and it will be subject neither 
to restrictions: placed upon it by a board of'estimate gov- 
erned by considerations of the tax levy, nor to the in- 
competence or dishonesty of political jobbers. As the 
undertaking of a responsible incorporated society, the 
enterprise will be conducted. in a way impossible of at- 
tainment under political control, and its collections will 
be enriched by presentations from contributors who 
would never dream of entrusting their gifts to the ignor- 
ant, blundering, brutal and outrageous mismanagement 
which has marked the control of the Central Park 
menagerie. 





THE ABIDING CHARM. 


WE observe that the bicycle dealers are given to specu-. 
lating and debating very seriously whether wheeling is 
a fad or a recreation of abiding popularity. Every sport 
has in it somewhat of the nature of both of these quali- 
ties, for every sport has followers who take it up as a 
fad or craze and pursue it so enthusiastically and de- 
votedly that they are perceived by their sober-minded 
fellows to be daft on it. This is a common manifesta- 
tion of the human nature that is in man, and of the pro- 
clivities and passions which sway him. There is a politi- 
cal parallel in the recurring campaigns, when most of the 
people of the country permit themselves to become 
worked.up over life-and-death issues, which they discuss 
and quarrel over, and deliver orations about from early 
dawn to dewy eve, until election, and then forget all 
about. Again a reading fad or craze seizes the com- 
munity, and thousands take’to reading ‘‘Trilby” or “Quo 
Vadis,” or sotne like worthtess trash, for no better rea- 
son at all than that everybody else is doing the same 
thing. Human nature is as prone to fads and crazes as a 
herd of cattle to stampedes in the night. In these later 
days we have had archery and lawn tennis and wheeling 
manias just as in old time they had dancing manias or 
went on crusades to the Holy Land. 

The sports of shooting and fishing also have their 
imitative followers, who take up the rod or the gun be- 
cause it is the thing to da so, or because, by adopting the 
outward forms of the sport, they think to experience the 
gratifications and rewards which they see enjoyed by 
other people. Whether or not one shall remain a wheel- 
man or shooter or angler depends altogether upon what 
he finds in it, what its rewards are to him individually, 
and whether he actually proves for himself the genuine 
and lasting pleasures each affords. 

The hold that shooting and-fishing have on the sports- 
man is due in a measure to this, that in their very nature 
these pursuits draw one away from his every-day 
familiar scenes, and conventional routine and surround- 
ings, and give him something fresh and new to see, to 
breathe, to smell. For when one goes into the woods 
everything contributes to the novelty and freshness and 
gratefulness of the surroundings—landscape and foliage, 
the sunlight and the shadow, the glint and shimmer of 
the light on the water, the fragrance of the forest, the 
woodsy odors of bark and moss and shrub and mold. 

No man can be an angler who does not actually in some 
degree enjoy the practice of angling. There are, of 
course, tens of thousands of unfortunate individuals who 
care nothing about taking a fish, and never could bring 
themselves to care for it. An angler must be born, as 
Walton said; he miust have within himself the latent pos- 
sibility of an angler’s enjoyment in the art, though for 
years it may lie latent and unsuspected. Without this, 
though he follow the sport as a fad and according to 
rules and regulations, providing himself with every equip- 
ment of the sport, and acquiring skill in its practice, yet 
the essence being’ wanting his participation will cease 
with the passing of the whim. It is the same with 
shooting; the imitative sportsmari is known to all of us; 
the man who shoots because it is the correct thing to 
shoot, who seeks to kill game that he may kill time. 
He who follows field sports in this fashion rarely has 
an eye for the things in nature which delight and lure on 


the genuine sportsman; the satisfaction of unraveling the 
intricacies of a baffling trail is wanting in his experience; 
he never finds the exultation of success in a difficult 
cast or shot; in short, those very elements are denied 
him which give lasting interest and charm and fascina- 
tion to field pursuits. 

Every sport then may be reckoned as at some time 
or other in its development a popular fad, whose recruits 
will. stay in it to become veterans or will shortly aban- 
don it for some new fancy. Whether or not they shall 
continue the pursuit will depend altogether upon whether 
they shall find in it that gratification which comes of 
something besides going through the forms. . Monkeys 
have been trained to imitate the ceremonial ways of man, 


-but no monkey ever got beyond the imitating from’ a 


purely monkey point of view. 

As shooting and fishing, of all outdoor sports, have in 
them the richest rewards for their followers, so are they 
the most enduring of popular recreations. Count up the 
fad sports; the list is long or short, as you may be old or 
young; the older one may be the more crazes can he 
recall; but no man’s memory runs back to a time when 
shooting and fishing. had not their followers; nor will 
that time come, to put it in the old, old formula—while 
the sun shines and the rivers run to the sea. 





NO PERSONS. 


Tue Legislatures of most of the States will convene 
next winter, and game law amendments will be the order 
of the day. It would be an excellent plan in nine of every 
ten States to undertake the task of converting the existing 
statutes into harmonious, consistent and intelligible 
laws, without attempting to change the actual intent of 
any of the provisions. To bring. order out of chaos 
would be an achievement in itself. Game and fish legis- 
lation is often slovenly, stupid and ridiculous as English 
composition. 

Here, for example, is a specimen piece of blundering in 
the New York woodcock and grouse clause, relative to the 
lawful number which may be killed in a season. It was 
manifestly the intention to prescribe that no person shall 
kill more than thirty-six birds in one season—though 
whether it was intended that the limit should be thirty- 
six woodcock and grouse, or thirty-six woodcock and 
thirty-six grouse, there is no way of finding out. But 
the law reads: “No person or persons shall kill, catch 
or take alive more than thirty-six of the above-named 
birds, under the above provisions, in any one year.” That 
means that only thirty-six birds may be killed in a year; 
this is the legal limit for the State of New York. After 
the first thirty-six woodcock and grouse, or woodcock or 
grouse, shall have been killed, it will be uniawful for any 
one to kill another bird. This is the English of the law, 
and is what it says, but is not what the Legislature in- 
tended it to say. In effect, the “persons” provision will 
be a dead letter; and each “person” will be permitted to 
take hisedimnnit. 

In fact, there will be no way to prevent a shooter from 
exceeding his limit. The law is one which cannot be en- 
forced under existing conditions. The only method by 
which such a limitation could be made practically bind- 
ing upon those whose conscience might not provide the 
required restriction would be in a system of individual 
espionage of every man with a gun. Without a game 
protector to accompany him in his outing, the shooter 
himself alone—and no one else—knows how many birds 
fall to his gun in a season. 








SNAP SHOTS. 


If the American fisherman can get away from busi- 
ness to improve the angling opportunities afforded by 
this continent, he may enjoy a wonderful variety of 
*grand fishing. Mr. F. H. Burton, whose tarpon prize 
in Biscayne Bay, Florida, was recently illustrated’ in our 
columns, has now returned from the Grand Discharge, 
where he has been taking ouananiche on a 60z. fly-rod. 





Shooting mishaps may be classified under the general 
divisions: (1) The man target, shot at by the. hunter 
who thought that it was game. (2) Didn’t-know-it-was- 
loaded. (3) Bunglers. (4) Fence,- boat and wagon, 
usually the gun pulled muzzle foremost toward the 
victim. (5) Unaccountable, unforeseen, purely accidental 
and not to be provided against. ‘ 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 


“Sree the calamity!” 

The exclamation came with a shout from an irreverent 
small boy that did not know he was “hooting at”-the 
minister and one of his chief supporters, meekly and 
gladly following the example of an apostle. 

Calamity is a name more or less locally applied to a 
two4wheeled canoe cart, towed behind a’ buggy, on 
which in this case bounced a crate folding canoe and 
a bundle of blankets; while in the buggy bounced our- 
selves and the grub and kit. Literally bounced, for 
the road was rough and the horse of the kind that makes 
a long road short. 

Twenty-eight miles that morning found us hailing 
Uncle Solomon before midday for stabling for the horse 
and transportation for the dunnage over the remaining 
eight miles, six of which was tote road, to the lake. 

A hearty host and a hearty meal are good companions 
for hungry travelers, but we lingered little, desiring to 
be far on the way to camp before long shadows fell. 

That team was a queer combination, if we include the 
load. A preacher and a tinsmith, crate canoe and camp 
outfit, pulled by a contrary horse which was driven by 
a member of the State Legislature, for such was Uncle 
Solomon. 

For two miles all went smoothly, the smooth road ex- 
tended that far; then we turned to brooks and rocks, 
logs and stumps, mud and mire. Patient Uncle Solo- 
mon managed the balky horse finely until half the 
distance was passed, when the beast thought he had been 
bossed long enough, and cut short the matter by running 
against a rock of forbidding height, with the result of 
breaking the shafts and spilling the load. 

Uncle Solomon wisely determined to go home horse- 
back. We unwisely determined to carry in the rest of 
the way. 

Now, that road was crooked and branched in many 
places. We did not know, until experience proved it, 
that Uncle Solomon had taken us on to a wrong branch 
of the road. 

Everything was awkward to carry. We had said in our 
might, “Bother the horse,” but he had bothered us in- 
stead. All the fun was in prospective; the only realiza- 
tion just then was the sweat of our brows as we slump- 
ed and stumbled along. That was an elastic road. It 
stretched out. 

Just as shadows were merging into blackness, we 
caught sight of water where we did not expect it, and 
turning away from thé trail, found ourselves alongside of 
a small duck pond, through which the outlet of the lake 
we sought flowed; but that lake was miles away. 

Heavy clouds were sweeping over the sky, and rain 
was beginning to fall. Fortunately we had struck the 
pond at a clearing made by the wangan camp of the 
spring river drivers, and a pile of camp wood and the 
tent poles they had left made it possible for us to be 
quickly sheltered and enjoying a rousing ‘fire, while we 
prepared a hearty supper. 

Fifteen minutes’ work took all the roots and stumps 
out of our bed, and we cut brush enough and dried it 
piece by piece in the fire, to make a comfortable shake- 
down. You don’t catch experienced campers rolling and 
twisting in discomfort all,night unless they are beastly 
lazy. 

It rained all night, but we did not know it until the 
next morning. From the time that Ad. blew out the 
lantern until daylight we were in sweet, restful obli- 
vion. { 

To stretch the canoe, joint the rods and paddle to 
where the stream swirled into the lake was but a few 
minutes’ work. How the trout did bite! A dozen satis- 
fied us for the present, and they were hardly done swim- 
ming in water before they were swimming in pork fat, 
with just enough butter added, as they were nearly 
done, to brown them. 

Glorious fire, sheltering tent, delicious trout, Ar coffee, 
huge appetites. What a combination! 

After breakfast the tent came down and we prepared to 
go up stream. A flat-bottomed folding canoe, but 12ft. 
long, is not much good to pole up rapids, as we found 
out by experience. 

The first plunge we tried succeeded in plunging us head 
first into the deep pool at its base, from which we were 

compelled to rescue fry pan and kettle by diving for 
them. The grub firkin and bedding floated. 

As the stream came down too much to permit us to 
go up in the canoe, we found the driver’s path on the 
right bank and carried for half a mile. From here all 
was easy. We passed over one lake, then through a 
thoroughfare of dead water, arfd found ourselves at last 
where we had: expected to be last night, in the old log 
camp near the spring brook. * This camp was sheathed 
with splits and had a shingled roof, almost a palace in a 
wilderness. 

After a day of successful fishing and a night of rest, 

- the longing to explore came upon us, and we determined 

to run the stream and lakes to Chase’s Mill. 

A late start brought us to the original duck pond 
just in time to see a buck of respectable size taking his 
bath and lunching on the tender weeds along the water’s 
edge. Before he saw us we had drifted so near him that 
he stood astonished for an instant and then, telegrath- 
ing his heels that the case was urgent, my! how he did 
make the water fly! ; 

Just below the pond we found rapids down on a line 
until darkness compelled us to camp. This was easily 
done, in a beautiful thicket of fir and cedar, intermingled 
with white birch. The laritern gave us abundance of 
light, and the little axe quickly provided for our com- 
fort: 

Thanks to the man who invented the baker tent! 
Stripping off our wet clothes, we donned the dry under- 
garments that common sense had brought.along, and 
while we slept the fire warmed us and dried our clothes. 





Three miles more of navigable stream, from which 
we picked out many a fine trout as we passed along, 
then we took the last plunge into Rockabema Lake and 





swinging to the landing 
some large trout-in it. d no bait pail, but packed 
the trout already caught in the firkin, and with the dip 
net: caught a host of red fins and silver chub from an 
eddy near by. Putting the little fellows in the fish basket, 
we fastened down thé cover and laboriously towed the 
basket to a good fishing ground some distance from 
the inlet. : 

“This is a good place, Ad. Give me a bait.” 

Ad. pulled up the basket, opened it, and looked in, also 
leoked blank. Every shiner had gone out through a 
strap hole. 

“Calamity. Calamity!” 

We: got more bait, and also some fine large fish to - 
make the string look big when we showed off at home, 
then ran the remaining two miles of stream; hired con- 
veyance across seven miles of country to Uncle Solo- 
mon’s, hitched up the frisky horse, and started in the 
darkness for our distant home. . 

The first mile was all down hill. The horse was 
hard bitted and we let him go, with the result that at a 
particularly hard jounce the pole of the calamity broke 
short off and flop went the contents of the cart. . 

Did some one have an experience like this early in 
that vehicle’s history? And was that the origin of its 
present name? 

Yankee grit came along just as that pole came off. 
Luckily by the roadside we found a crotch that lashed 
into place on the cart and. made as good a pole as heart 
could wish. 

Our calamities were ended, but not our ride. The re- 
flector lantern gave us good command of the road. The 
anxious horse drove better and better as he neared his 
stable; good companionship shortened the hours. 

The last experience that night was to rouse up the 
cook and give order to: 

“Have some of those small trout fried for break- 
fast, sure.” ; KTAADN. 
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’ The Colonel. 


It is over: 

In the ripeness of time he has passed away to the 
happy hunting grounds. 

He was eighty-five years old when he died, they tell 
me, but who would have thought it? So strong was he, 
so upright and so active to the very last moment, when 
the works of that most mysterious of nature’s workman- 
ship, after eighty-five years of unceasing motion, sud- 
denly stopped and refused to move further. 

And the old-timer has made his final bivouac to awak- 
en no more until the dawn of that fairer day. 

We laid him to rest in the place of his choice, be- 
neath the wide-spreading branches of a venerable live 
oak, on the very spot where, two and ‘sixty years be- 
fore, he had stood rifle in hand and faced the murder- 
ous Mexicans throughout two long bloody days, in 
defense- of the -helpless babes and hearthstone of his 
neighbor. 

He had seen life. 
pitcher for him to 
fountain. 

He had hunted the buffalo across the plains of the 
mighty West when they were as thick as the leaves of 
the forests when the autumn frosts have stripped the 
trees of their summer garb. 

He has lassoed the flying mustang, and stalked the 
good red deer, with no one to dispute his lordly claim 
save the savage red man of the plains. 

He had been hunter, scout and guide when the white- 
winged fleets of prairie schooners navigated the path- 
less plains, long before the civilizing bands of steel 
had heralded the onward march of progress across the 
trackless wilderness. 

He is an honored figure in the panorama of his coun- 
try’s history, and while no braggart, he loved to take 
down from his scafit shelves a certain history from Ban- 
croft’s pen wherein the great writer pays him a glowing 
tribute asa soldier and patriot. 

He was a hunter to the last. 

How often, by the glow of the cheerful camp-fire, have 
I listened in wrapt silence to the quaint and simple 
stories of the past as they fell from his lips. It seemed 
like an echo of the ghosts of the dead this listening to liv- 
ing words of history, of times almost as remote, in point 
of progress, as the crusades from the reform. 

It sounded so strangely weird and unusual, those tales 
of the days when the telegraph and the telephone existed 
only in the dreams of the inventors; when it took six 
months to cross the plains; when the cap and patched 
ball: were the pride of the hunter’s heart, and the flint- 
lock still held an honored place in the affections of the 
woodsmen. 
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He had kept a kind of diary of the more exciting por- 
tions of his life, and a short time before he died it was 
my fortune to prevail upon him to give me the collection 
of dingy scrawls, a precious heritage to the lover of old 
portraits of the past. I am going to cull those portions 
that I deem of most interest to the readers of Forest 
AND STREAM, and they shall be the subject of future 
sketches. 

As an index to the old Colonel’s daring nature, I will 
narrate an occurrence which happened a short time be- 
fore his death. 

He owned a plantation about a dozen miles from 
town, and was in the habit of spending much of his time 
there, as it was on the borders of the San Jacinto cane- 
brakes, the best place inthe whole country for hunting. 
He had a pack of about twenty dogs, and half of them 
followed him around wherever he went. One day the 
old man started back to town, attended by a single ser- 
vant and the usual retinue of While riding 


through the bottom the dogs struck a fresh trail, and he - 


could not resist the music of their baying, so, urging his 
old mule to a run he followed, with the n 


his heels. After two or three miles’ chase the hounds 
one the quarry to bay in a large moss-festooned 
ive > 


Dismounting, the Colonel managed to locate the ob- 
ject of their ire in a crotch of the. tree about 2oft. from 


ppered dinner. This lake has © 
€ 


boy at. 


the ground; it was a big panther, one of the fiercest 
brutes that infest the Texas forests. He was in a quandary 
as he stood there looking the grinning creature in the 
eyes. He was without arms of any kind, and the negro 
had nothing of an offensive or defensive nature save an 
old spring back jack-knife, and that would be of little use 
against the cruel claws of one of-the most active of 
animals. 

However, he could not stand letting the beast get 
away without something of a brush, anyhow, so cutting 
a long sapling the old man split one end, and by means 
of buckskin thongs, cut from his saddle, made the jack- 
knife fast in the cleft, thus forming a crude spear. He 
then ordered the negro to climb up the tree a few feet 
within reach of the panther and punch him out, but Sam- 
bo claimed he could not climb “wuth a cent.” The 
Colonel threatened him with his whip, but terror strip- 
ped it of its potency to enforce his master’s commands, 
and he protested that he dared not go where so brave a 
man as the “Kunnel war ’fraid to go.” 

This was all that was required to bring the Colonel’s 
dander up to the right pitch, and shinning up the tree 
as lively as a youth of twenty, he gave the panther a 
vicious jab in the neck with his rickety spear. 

Now, according to the Colonel’s knowledge of the ani- 
mal, as a well-behaved, gentlemanly panther, and accord- 
ing to his calculations and expectations, it should have 
jumped among the dogs and fought a battle royal for 
life and liberty, or succumbed gracefully to its fate, but 
it is always the unexpected in life which happens. 

_ The panther turned loose all holds, and came down 
upon the astonished Colonel like a bag of bricks. 

The Colonel, taken by surprise and at a disadvantage, 
let go his grip on the tree, and they hit the ground on 
the same spot. 

Had the Colonel been alone, I fear me there would 
have been little more to tell, but the dogs were there, old 
Tige, Hector and Tip, and a dozen others of the young- 
er members of the tribe, the doughty champions of a 
hundred fights, and while they loved their master well, 
their untutored canine hearts were too doggily bred to 
stand back and look on while he was having all the fun 
to himself. ‘So. when he and. the panther struck the 
ground the yelling pack arrived on top, and those that 
could not find a place to grab hold of the panther grab- 
bed each other and their master. , 

For about thirty seconds everybody was happy, and 
the air was filled with fur and scraps of clothing, and 
profanity, but aftet a while the Colonel managed to turn 
loose and withdraw from action, a sadly demoralized 
and much scratched combatant. 

As for the faithful Sambo, he suddenly bethought him- 
self of his wife and babes and growing crops, and left 
for home. 

In the meantime the fight was on, all rules disregarded. 
The varmint tried to get back on the tree, but could 
not climb with his wonted ease while handicapped with 
about fourteen hundredweight of dogs linked to him like 
a string of sausages, so he became resigned to the in- 
evitable and concluded he would as leave fight anyway. 

_ The scale of battle swerved up and down on either 
side, now it was the dogs and now the panther that would 
be on top of the revolving mass. Presently old Tige, the 
Colonel’s pet pup, withdrew, one of his ears had vanished 
and a major section of his scalp was pulled down over 
his eyes. He would fight anything on earth he could lay 
his eyes on, the Colonel said, but it was a mean trick 
to render him hors de combat by blindfolding him with 
his own hide, and the Colonel could stand it no longer, 
especially as Tige’s discomfiture seemed to have its ef- 
fect on the younger dogs. 

Taking his heavy quirt, leaded at the butt, the Colonel 
wound the lash around his waist, and drew close to the 
fight to watch for a chance to get in his work, Then the 
panther turned up on top, and the old man let drive with 
all his might, but unluckily they reversed just at the 
wrong moment, and the mighty blow fell across the spine 
of Tige’s only living son, and the spine gave way with 
a snap. But he was more fortunate the next time, and 
managed to plant a disabling blow across the creature’s 
hindquarters, which paralyzed its use of the terrible hind 
claws, and the dogs were not slow to recognize their new 
ally and take advantage of his work, and so after a few 
moments’ pounding with the quirt and mauling by the 
dogs, the brute became quiet enough for the Colonel to 
on ro 

nd then the procession wound its way sadly town- 
ward; the Colonel, as he afterward put tt, Gobber as 
though he had taken a trip through one of his own 
cotton gins, and the dogs were minus most of their ears 
and skins. ; 

The panther was one of the largest I ever beheld, and 

few men would have cared to tackle the ugly thing even 
though backed by a dozen dogs. . 
_ I have the Colonel’s memoirs of the more exciting 
incidents of his lifetime. He placed them in my hands 
to satisfy a desire on my part to read something of the 
frontier in early days, and after his death his son kind- 
ly permitted me to keep them, knowing the liking the 
old man had taken to me. 

He had been the friend and companion of John C. Cal- 
houn, had fought a duel at the age of seventeen, and kill- 
ed his man, and in consequence had been forced to fly 
to the then wilds of Texas, and had taken an active part 
in the stirring incidents of Texas history, as well as play- 
ed a glorious game of cunning and skill with the beasts 
of the woods and the plains. 

He was the friend of Crocket and of Bowie, and to- 
gether they had roamed the plains when the buffalo and 
the mustang was as plentiful as the leaves of the forest 
in autumn time, and had lerned woodcraft from the cun- 
ning red man, the children of the woods. 

« And so the last of the old-timers is gone, and we will 
soon have to look to tradition alone for our tales of 


what has been. Davip LLEWELLYN. 
Texas. 





. Thorns vs. Tacks—“T refuse to give you i 
which to purchase a wheel,” said the stern Serene, “Yen 
are a thorn in my flesh.” “And you,” replied the dis- 
goecented youth, “are a tack in mv path.”—Chicago 
ews, . 
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- Yukon Notes.—IX. 


Winds and Waves. 


LakE BENNETT occupies a fiond-like cleft in the moun- 
tainé running due north for the first twelve miles, and 
then turning almost at right angles to the east. Just be- 
yond the angle in the lake the West Arm enters, though, 
as in the case of the Taku arm of Tagish Lake, the arm 
is really the main lake by right of size and conformity 
to the general direction of the lake basin. The Windy 
Arm of Tagish is perhaps more honestly entitled to be 
called an arm, though it does not appear to have any 
exclusive monopoly of the winds over the other channels 
of the mountain lakes, Bennett and Tagish. These lakes 
and their bifurcations are mountain troughs, serving as 
funnels for the wind, and in the passes of the Coast Range 
the word wind means something more than is generally 
understood by men who were not raised over cyclone 
cellars. 

It means a force that shoves and boosts, that carries 
a man along like a chip on a mountain torrent till an 
eddy is reached and then whirls him round and round and 
tosses him in a corner flat, breathless and devoid of the 
conceit that comes with the ability to walk on two 
legs. Perhaps the bather who has been buffeted by 
the surf on a rough day can realize better the hold such 
a wind has on a man. 

It pulsates like the billows of the ocean, and when 
the rush is greatest one might as well try to stand against 
a cataract of water. ; 

In Chilcoot Pass last winter we were repeatedly knock- 
ed down by the wind, and it was there that I got my full 
and realizing sense of its power. On the lakes, when 
frozen, the ordinary winds are sufficient to move heavily 
loaded sleds, provided with sails, over a surface that is 
anything but smooth. When it blows a little harder the 
sledgers have to look out. McNeally, the venturesome 
leader of the men working their way downto Dawson 
over the ice, was out one day without a sail. when 
Boreas let out a few extra notches in the wind, and man 
and sled were whisked up and carried away. McNeally 
had the sled tied to him or he was in harness and could 
not get loose, which amounted to the same thing, and 
for a while he thought his checks had been called for, as 
he was being carried rapidly toward a part of Lake 
Bennett which was still open water. Fortunately a little 
stony island intervened, and he managed to throw the 
bight of the sled rope over a rock and so checked his 
dangerous course. 

Shipwrecks before the lake closed were of hourly oc- 
currence. Scarcely a party succeeded in crossing without 
swamping and damaging their supplies. The boats, as 
a rule, were overloaded. The builders had little idea of 
their carrying capacity when knocking them togetKer, 
and when the time came for loading no one would hear 
of leaving a pound of the outfit behind, no matter if the 
gunwales were awash. 

A popular young fellow, athletic-and handsome, named 
McManus, and a Russian who was a member of the 
same party, were drowned at the time we crossed Ben- 
nett. In all we had personal knowledge of six other cases 
of accidental drowning, and heard rumors of a great 
many more, 

A Lesson in Rowing. 

The morning following our midnight experience with 

a gale we were on the water again at 6 o’clock. The 
wind had abated and the lake was comparatively smooth. 
We tried sailing for a while and Mac got along fairly 
well until nearly noon, when he drifted on a lee shore 
again. The wind had died away almost entirely, and 
there was nothing for it but to row. But here there was 
a hitch. Mac knew no more about rowing than he did 
about sailing, and he had two boats to propel, which for 
a beginner is about twice as hard a task as rowing a 
single boat. I think he could have managed from 
the start with only one boat, but the rear boat of the 
tandem gave no end of trouble. Following in the ground 
swell, it had an aggravating way of running ahead diagon- 
ally at the most inopportune times, jerking Mac’s boat 
round at right angles with the course he wished to pur- 
sue, and tangling him up hopelessly at times. -It was 
no uncommon thing for the two boats to be lying side by 
side pointing in opposite directions, with Mac in a brown 
study over the problem, which on paper would have 
been plain as day, but which for practical solution re- 
quired the cultivation of hand and eye, which is second 
nature. 

In a matter like this training is everything and advice 
and theory of the smallest possible value. Realizing this 
fact at length, we hit upon a plan which gave Mac the 
help he stood in need of, and by means of which he 
soon mastered the elements of rowing and mesneing a 
second boat towed astern. We made our four boats fast 
in single file as the night before, mine leading and Mac’s 
following, and after I got them started Mac dipped his 
oars in and for a while tried going through the mo- 
tions of rowing without pulling hard enough to throw 
his boats out of line. He soon ‘gained confidence, and 
before long he was doing half the work of propelling our 
little flotilla. Occasionally his boat became unruly, but 
fastened as it was I could easily jerk it round into line, 
and for the first time since starting our rate of progress 
was satisfactory. 

Mac had plenty of aptitude for outdoor life, and it only 
required a little coaching of this kind to make an oars- 
‘man of him. Down at Fort Selkirk one day’in Novem- 
ber he fired his rifle for the first ime, and, in a few hours 
he had killed three or four red squirrels with half a 
dozen cartri “ 

At nightfall we turned at right angles with our form- 
er course around a rocky promontory, and found our- 
selves in the main part of Lake Bennett. , 

A pall of fierce, black clouds was rapidly approaching, 
carrying in their wake as we soon learned: wind and 
snow, and it was highly desirable that we should gain 
some shelter before the storm broke. Nothing in the 
nature of a harbor was visible, but before we had a 
chance to become very miserable the prospect we 
espied, just astern, the tiniest kind of a; bay—Mac called 
it “a dent in the rocks”—and into this we steered as night 

settled down and the snow began to fly. 


Never was a harbor of refuge more welcome. The 
little bay had an entrance less than tooft. in width, 
Across this we stretched-an inch cable, making it fast 


‘to rocks at, either end, and at intervals we tied the boats 


to the cable. The Indjans had had some kind of a fish- 
ing station here, and there was a space leveled off on 
shore just large enough for. our tent. Firewood was 
not lacking, and as soon as we had finished our prepara- 
tions for the night we had a reusing good supper, rolled 
oats, hot biscuits, horse meat, bacon and brown gravy, 
stewed peaches and tea. We also started some beans for 
another meal. 


Horse Meat on the Bill of Fare. 


Perhaps the horse meat needs explanation. In cold 
type the thing seems to need defense. To men who had 
seen all the brutality and suffering of the trail the idea 
was at first repulsive to a degree. Death came to the 
poor animals in horrible form, and the mute evidences 
on all sides were not conducive to a sharpened appetite. 

It came about in this way: Herrington went over to 

Shallow Lake one day to try to collect a debt owed us 
for freighting, and stopped over night with a man 
named Kline. Incidentally Herrington has since joined 
Kline’s party. act 

At supper he had some savory steak, juicy and tender, 
which possessed a characteristic flavor that, while it was 
grateful to the palate, proved conclusively the article 
did not come from any of the sources commonly called 
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LANDING FOR A CAMP, 


The typical Yukon boat is a craft 90 or 35ft. over all, made 
of whipsawn unseasoned planks. It is commonly built lap-streak 
and the seams caulked with oakum and daubed with a line of 


pitch a couple of inches wide, giving the boat a striped appear- - 


ance. Square sails are generally provided, and from two to four 
sweeps for rowing, and a long oar at the stern for steering. At 
nightfall the boat is beached, the cargo taken out and cached 
on shore above the reach of waves, and camp made. In many 
cases last fall tents were not pitched. The night was divided 
into watches, with one man constantly on the lookout for storms 
or thieves, while the others of the party stretched themselves 
on the ground around an enormous camp-fire, which was kept 
blazing Brightly all night. 


upon by the butcher. Herrington decided it was venison, 
and the conviction made the meat taste the nicer. He 
was loud in his praise of the steak, and Kline and Cusick 
and the others were evidently pleased at his appreciation, 
but in one way or another they managed to turn the 
conversation to other channels until after the meal was 
over. 

When they told him what he had been eating Herring- 
ton felt almost as badly as if it had been crow or turkey 
buzzard. The laugh was on him, and he wished the 
meat and what he had said about it were both in the 
oblivion from whence they had originated. 

But the words could not be recalled, though Herrington 
avers in his present condition the meat very easily might 
have been. A moment’s reflection showed him the only 
thing to do was to bluff it out, and sa he redoubled his 
praises of the dish. : 

He not only did this, but he also inveigféd me into 
eating some of it the following day, and then together 
we foisted the meat on the remaining members of: the 
party. The upshot of this matter was that after the first 


qualms of outraged confidence were over we all were . 


obliged to confess that the meat was good—far superior 
to the stringy ox meat of the trail. We procured part of 
a hindquarter and loin, and for several weeks horse meat 
was one of the leading items of our bill of fare. 

Mr. Kline had slaughtered a finé young horse in first- 


class condition, especially for food. He had no ailment ° 


and was properly bled and dressed. There seemed .to 
be no reason why such meat should not be good, and 
as a result of eating it I have cgénie to the conclusion that 
prime horse is one of the best 6f meats. 


Long Working Days. 

I am giving in detail a diary of our movements at the 
start, not so much that they are worthy of record as be- 
cause they are typical of what other people were doing. 
Every man leaving in October knew that he must work 
night and day if he could hapé to reach the gold coun- 
try before the Yukon closed;:and work days of twenty- 
four hours like ours at startifig were not uncommon. I 
talked with one party of three men who had rowed and 
sailed without rest from Bennett to Marsh Lake, nearly 
seventy miles. They had had unusually good luck in 
making time, but had been more than two days with- 
out sleep. 

After our first twenty-four hr~-- 7 work Mac and I 





had three hours’ sleep. The second day we were in our 
boats twelve hours and had about eight hours’ 
rest. The third day we rowed all day and till 3 o’clock 
the following morning. It took us till.6 A. M. to care 
for our boats, pitch camp and breakfast, and we were up 
again at 10 A. M. 

A mail carrier coming up the river from Dawson in 
a canoe propelled by two Indians sighted our boats, 
anchored in front of camp, and because he knew the 
Mounted Police had some canvas boats inferred that we 
must belong to that body. He had mail for the police 
and he hailed us from the water so long and persistent- 
ly that at last an impression was made on our numbed 
senses and we awoke. I went down to the water to 
see what the man wanted, and he began inquiring for In- 
spector this and Sergeant that. It dawned on me that 
he had broken our precious rest through a blunder, and 
I grew hot under the collar. The mas carrier had an 
inflated bossy way that was riling, and I wished for a 
good ripe rotten egg to throw at him. Unfortunately 
eggs of any kind are scarce and costly on the Yukon, but 
after I had talked to the man awhile I felt more comfort- 
able, and it is just possible that he learned there are other 
ways of locating a police camp than by green canvas 
boats. A fellow who has.rowed all night is apt to be a 
little eross when he is waked for no reason and asked 
fool questions by a man who acts as if he owned you 
and was boss of creation besides. While we were making 
preparations to start Mac pointed out a diving duck in a 
little bay just below our camp. A rifle was at hand, and 
taking advantage of the moments when the duck was un- 
der water’ I walked out on a sand spit to within easy 
shooting distance. I fired and the bullet hit the duck, 
carrying away part of its neck and chest. It had seen 
me and begun to dive, and despite the terrible wound it 
actually got under water, and for a second it looked as if 
I had missed, the next moment, however, the duck was 
floating helplessly on the surface. Ducks were wild 
along the Yukon last fall, and were no easier to shoot 
than elsewhere. They were kept continually on the 


move by passing boats, and most of the shots offered 
were at long range. 


Chance -Meetings. 

A number of little things about the boats required 
attention, and it was two in the afternoon before we got 
off from our Caribou Crossing Camp. It was a beau- 
tifully calm afternoon, and we set for ourselves the task 
of getting beyond the Windy Arm of the Tagish. 

As we rowed along we found ourselves in company 
with half a dozen other boats, each carrying a crew 
of five or six men. 

In one of these boats was Fred Simpson, of Mission 
San Jose, Cal., the man who carried 1,700 newspapers 
through to Dawson, from which he cleared about $1,200, 
selling most of the papers of a date six weeks back for 
$1 apiece. The next time I saw Simpson was on a dog 
sled on the frozen Yukon near Rink Rapids in Janu- 
ary. He was traveling with one of the members of the 
Canadian Provincial Legislature from Maple Leaf, Al- 
berta, and had sprained some of the muscles of his foot, 
so that he could not walk. Later, by the merest chance, 
I traveled from Skagway to Seattle on the same steamer 
with him. 

In another boat was the Myers outfit, from Rochester, 
N. Y. They had passed us at our dent-in-the-rock 
camp, and the following morning were destined to rotisé 
us from much needed rest, much as the mail carrier 
had done, only in their case we felt no, ill will, as it 
was the occasion of a hearty good-natured greeting. 
Mr. Myers told us that his party had bougit canvas 
boats for the descent of the river; but discarded ‘them 
when they saw the rough water of Lake Bennett. 

We crossed Lake Nares, and passing through ihe 
connecting stream entered Tagish. It was an ideally 
tranquil scene that met our gaze. The low land at this 
end of the lake is well wooded with brilliant green 
forests of fir, spruce and pine, which, with the towering 
mountains behind, were reflected in the Swiss blue 
waters of the lake. On a yellow beach of. shingle 
boats were drawn up here and there, and men were 
walking to and fro, some carrying stores or supplies 
ashore, some pitching tents, others caching the cargoes 
above high-water mark. 

Columns of smoke ascended among the trees, and from 
time to time we heard rifle shots from the eastward, 
where no doubt some one had found a flock of grouse, 
interspersed with the sound of chopping from all direc- 
tions or the fall of some tree destined for fire or bed. 

Some one on the nearest shore called out that there 
was a good camp site near by, and advised us to land. 
The thought of a hot supper and pleasant bed was en- 
ticing, but our work was laid out before us, and we did 
not turn aside. 

Hour after hour we rowed, while the sound of camp 
life gradually subsided till presently there was no other 
sign of life beneath the full round moon except occa- 
sional camp-fires on the beach. 

A breathless calm enveloped us when we passed the 
Windy Arm. The only ripples breaking the silvery ex- 
panse were those made by the passage of our boats. 
The night was eerie, and we tried to penetrate the dis- 
tance, which limited our vision, and discera if some- 
where there was not a trap set for us, some ambush of 
wind and wave, cunningly devised for our destruction. 

We could find no good bottom for. our boats or suit- 
able protected bay for anchoring them, and it was 
well along toward morning that we finally found a slope 
of clay and beached them near the Spot, I believe, where 
Henderson murdered his partner. 

That was an atrocious crime, loathsome in detail and 
cruel in execution. The miners fastened the murderer 
to a tree with a long chain until he was turned over to 
Capt. Harper, who happened along with a detachment 
of Mounted Police bound for Dawson. The dead man 
and his slayer were put in the same boat, and it is re- 
corded that living and dead lay side by side on the bot- 
tom, the murderer sleeping and evincing no sign of 
regret for his deed. . 

In January I saw Judge McGuire at the Little Salmon 
River. Henderson’s case was one of the first that would 
be brought before him after reaching Dawson. He 
said that he hoped he would be relieved from trying him, 
and thought it likely that justice would soon be meted 
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- out by a higher tribunal, as the man was “rotten with 


disease,” and only had a short time anyhow to live. 


How Storms are Brewed, 


The Taku or Big Windy Arm of Tagish is estimated 
to be thirty miles in length, or nearly twice as leng 
as the so-called lake. It runs between bare walls like 
ranges of limestone which are absolutely devoid of 
vegetation, and which are appallingly steep and lofty. 
Looking at the sheer descents one holds his breath and 
imagines how it would feel to fall from the summit down 
into the absymal voil below. 

While looking at the mountains an irrelevant incident 
occurred to memory that had no connection whatever 
with the Yukon. In one of the New York shooting 
galleries those present were discussing the case of a 
man who had fallen from a high factory chimney, 
breaking through scaffolding and glancing off house 
roofs in his descent. When found the man was still con- 
seious and had strength to ask how far he had fallen. 
Bubb Rosenbaum, who won high honors at the recent 
National Schuetzenfest, in a moment of quiet that fol- 
lowed remarked, “If that had been me I’d have asked 
the distance to the nearest morgue.” It takes an 
original genius to find humor in matters that terrify 
the average run of mankind. To me there is nothing 
more frightful than the nightmare idea of a fall from 
some great height. 

Our worst forebodings of the night before were real- 
ized when we came to cross the Taku Arm. We were 
favored by quiet water until nearly across, when of a 
sudden we heard a noise in the distance like an ap- 
proaching railroad train. Far off, next the horizon, an 
inky line appeared. The surface of the lake began 
undulating with a ground swell, which momentarily in- 
creased till before we fully realized its import our boats 
were tossing in a wildly agitated sea. We were directly 
opposite the Arm and on a lee shore, and to cap our 
troubles a snow squall came up which, combined with 
the approaching night, completely blotted out from 
sight the shore. 

In less that five minutes from the time we saw the first 
indications of storm, or rather heard them, the white 
curling waves were washing completely over our decked 
freight boats, which appeared to be more under water 
than out, and we were drenched to the skin by the spray. 

There was only one way of escaping the waves, and 
that was to row across the lake to the lee oi the point, 
marking the northern boundary of the Arm. The further 
we continued on in our present course the rougher the 
water threatened to become, and a retreat was out of 
the question. The lake is nearly two miles wide at 
this place, and our only guide for the greater part of 
the distance was the wind. The water was a tumbling, 
scathing chaldron, the waves apparently coming from all 
directions at once, instead of in regular swells, and as 
we could see no landmarks we had to depend entirely 
upon the wind for direction, keeping our course ac- 
cording to the angle at which it struck ouf cheeks and 
backs. 

The most soul-harrowing part of the performance was 
the way in which the freight boats acted, at times jerking 
back as if they would pull the stem and stern pieces of 
the combination out, and at other times running ahead 
as if intent on ramming the towing boats and sending 
them to perdition. One had to be constantly on the 
alert to meet the blow when it came. This was ac- 
complished by throwing the leading boat a trifle side- 
ways, so that the rear boat would not hit squarely, but 
glance aside. 

I felt for Mac, and gave him what encouragement 
I could. It was a hard experience for a man who knew 
nothing of the water. 

The latter part of the time we had a beacon light to 
guide us. As the snow began slackening we could see 
the fitful flashes of a camp-fire on the shore we had left, 
and this gave us a good stern mark to row by. 

Eventually we ran into a little cove with gentle lap- 
ping waves, and soon after located a small stream, giv- 
ing us an ideal landlocked harbor. To reach this we 
had to jump overboard and wade and tow our boats 
through a narrow channel in a bar 5oyds. or so out in the 
lake, and when we reached the stream we had to break 
ice that would bear our weight before we could get 
the boats in. 

When they were tied up to the bank we felt we could 
sleep easily in the assurance that they were perfectly 
safe from wind and wave. As the snow was again fall- 
ing heavily we carried our tent ashore and pitched it a 
few yards back from the boats. 

J. B. Burnnam. 





Ransacker’s “ Bees.” 

Sr. AuGustiINnE, Fla.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have a wife who enjoys a streak of real wit as an epicure 
does an oyster, but who can wade through the funny 
things (so called) of Twain without so much as a loud 
smile affecting her stoical face. She hasn’t the sporting 
tastes of her husband and seldom wastes a glance at the 
numbersome ForEST AND STREAMS that are always lying 
loose about her, but one evening as we were reading the 
table began to shake like an infant South Carolina earth- 
quake, and I wondered what was up. I looked at my 
wife and saw that she was shaking and hiding her face as 
if ashamed of her weakness. 

A new number of Forest AND STREAM was in her 
hand, and I. asked her what she’d found to do her 
up like that; but it was some time before she was calm 
enough to utter “Bees!” I asked her to read it, but 
she couldn’t do it, and handed it to me. I immediately 
looked for “Bees” and found ’em, and before -many 
minutes had gone the way of all time I. was in the same 
eonvulsive condition that she was in. 

With the exception of now and then a touch in the 
Pickwick Papers, the wit of Dickens is dull compared to 
“Bees,” and leaving out Bret Harte nothing in our 
language is spicier, and should such a fountain of wit be 
shut up inthe dull recesses ofthe Shasta Mountains? Never! 

Let Ransacker go out in the world where frolic and 
fun abound, depict every little incident in his inimitable 
way, and he will cast the reputation of Mark.Twain into 
darkness that may be felt Dipymvus. 








Florida Otter Pets. 


Tuat Florida is a fur-producing State will strike-many 
readers with surprise. Such nevertheless is the case. 
It is the home of the otter, whose fur is valuable and 
always commands a good price in the market, quota- 
tions on Florida otter skins, cased, ranging from $5 
to $8 each. 

The otter is a quaint, attractive, cunning and decidedly 
affectionate little animal. Terrestrial and aquatic, he is 
an interesting anomaly. In his native haunts he is 
one of the shyest and most timid of wild creatures. In 
the domain of civilization he is bold, venturesome and 
ever ready to investigate and make acquaintance with 
friends and foes alike. He has a type of beauty dis- 
tinct and wholly his own. His exquisite glossy coat 
is a rich seal brown; his face is quaint and winsome. 
His eyes are small and jet black, and set forward in 
his head. The nostrils are large and open, and a consid- 


, erable portion of the muzzle is bare. His ears are small 


and set on the side of the head, giving him a cunning 
appearance. The mouth is large and full of snow-white 
teeth—the front teeth are small and set close to each 
other; four large tusks and twenty peculiarly shaped 
grinders complete the set. His whiskers, though not 
so pronounced, greatly resemble those of the seal.. The 
body is long and flexible, the legs short and stout. The 
paws have each five toes, with sharp claws, which 
enable him to dig, climb or hold his prey. The otter 
when grown is about 4ft. in length, of which 14ft,-is 
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THE OTTER’S HAUNT. 


tail. The tail is flat and very broad at the base—tapering 
to a point. The weight of a full-grown otter varies from 
20 to 25lbs. The female has young once a year, the 
number varying from three to five, although instances 
are known where eight young have been found with the 
mother. Very little, if anything, of the habits of the 
Florida otter is known to science. Every effort has 
been exhausted in attempts to collect useful data on 
the character of this artful little denizen of the swamps. 

Florida is the natural home of the otter, but like the 
American bison of the West, and the alligator of the 
South, he is fast being exterminated. In the swamps of 
the Everglades, where few but the stealthy footed Sem- 
inole wander, he is still found. 

For. years it has been an ambition to possess a pair 
of these animals, in order to study the habits of so timid 
and wild a creature. All the trappers of the section had 
been solicited for their aid, while the Seminole Indians, 
who know every nook and corner of the great swamp, 
have been untiring in their efforts to obtain a pair 
of the young, word frequently coming from the chief, 
“Me hunt, hunt. Little otter no find. Little boys hunt; 
no find.” 

After many efforts two very young otters were se- 
cured, but of such a tender age as to render it necessary 
to rear them by hand with the bottle. As soon as they 
passed the infant stage, when they ate and slept, and 
slept and ate, they became a continuous study, de- 
veloping into most interesting pets, showing quickness 
and affection both surprising and gratifying. - 

The study of these little creatures, fresh from their 
native haunts, and whose, wild instincts for countless 
generations have been affected by no human influence, 
has resulted in many interesting developments as to 
their character, intelligence and acute perceptions. 

Scarcely possible would it be to find a more playful 
animal than the otter; he is never still except when 
asleep, but is ever rolling, tumbling or chasing some 
moving object. Occasionally this rollicking pair have 
been allowed to come into the house, when the spirit 
of discovery has displayed itself.strongly. Curtains and 
rugs would be investigated, and buckets and pans thor- 
oughly examined. Their love for bright objects was 
one of the first characteristics observed. A silver dol- 
lar was a delight; picking it up in his mouth, the one 
would carry it away, the other closely following un- 
til a quiet nook was reached. Lying on his back, with 
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the silver piece upheld by the f6tepaws, hé Would chity 
and chattet over ‘it like a playful clilld, the niate dodgitig 
and tumbling, awaiting hef tufh at the coveted play; 
thing. After playing until they were tired, they woul 
seek the fur rug, twist and turn upon it for a while, then 
like a restless, ‘nervous child, gradually grow quieter 
and quieter, until the little black eyes would close. A 
few more turns and rolls, a few more nervous quivers, 
and the young otters were asleep, as limp and uncon- 
scious of the surroundings as if they were dead. As 
drowsiness came on each would hunt a paw, and the 
two otters, curled into a circle, sucked their paws and 
dreamt the hours away. 

The affection displayed by the otter for his mate is in- 
deed full of poetry. Sleeping or waking, playing or 
eating, they are never separated. Should one in rolling 
or tumbling stray away, unseen by the other, quickly 
the “chirp, chirp,” a call only used for the mate, is 
heard, and the lost one returns, and the rejoicing is 
as great apparently as if the separation had been for a 
length of time, caressing, leaping, sporting, into the 
water and out, as joyous as it is possible for two creat- 
ures to be. 


The otter is a methodical little animal, and a very 
cleanly one too. In-his domestic state, and especially 
after a heavy supper, he sleeps late. When all nature 
is asleep he crawls from his .nest, stops to yawn, then 
a few steps and another long, open-mouthed yawn, till 
he is fully awake. Into his bath he goes, head first, when 
he dives and swims, stopping frequently, as if by instinct, 
to peer out and see that no enemy is near. As his little 
head is seen above the pool, with the glimmer and gloss 
of the water upon him, he might easily be taken for a 


' young seal. Coming from his bath, he is miserable 
,; and uneasy until he has dried off, which he can do so 
: thoroughly by rolling in the sand, looking in‘a few 


minutes so slick and dry that one is surprised. After 


_ the bath he is ready for his breakfast, and the grotesque 


little face appears at the wire-netted fence begging with 
all the seductive entreaty an animal could show. No 
other animal, lest it be the squirrel, feeds in such an 
attractive, fascinating manner. Taking a bite daintily, 
he throws his head backward and his paws forward, 
and with an expression depicting supreme satisfaction on 
his face, shows two rows of white teeth at each move- 
ment of the jaw, and chews and chews the most tender 
morsel as if his life depended upon the proper masti- 
cation of it. 


Few animals equal the otter in agility and address; 
his long ‘flexible body is enveloped in a skin so loose 
that he almost seems able to turn himself over in 
it. His forebody is like the seal’s, his paws are webbed 
and fitted for swimming, which he does with the greatest 
celerity. The fur is short, glossy and closely set to 
the skin, so as not to interfere with his move- 
ments in the water, where he displays: the greatest 
grace—floating, swimming, gliding, circling or diving. 
Encyclopedias describe the otter as awkward on land. 
Far from it, as has been. demonstrated in his romps 
with the setter dog, where he is quick and agile, and 
every movement is full of ease and grace. In this he 
differs from the seal, while in many other ways his 
physical characteristics are very similar. He can dart 
or turn himself in the water with as much celerity as 
a fish, and is therefore an expert fisher. Small fish he 
eats while in the water, while large ones he brings out 
on dry ground, where his first act is to break every 
bone in the body, then beginning at the tail he eats 
toward the head. 

The otter in a domesticated state is easily taught to 
fish for his master and to retrieve to hand, for in 
bringing ‘captive fish to shore he is only following his 


natural inclinations. In his native haunts he feeds on 


fish, turtles, frogs, snakes and young birds, but in captiv- 
ity soon learns to prefer cooked food as well as fruits, 
often refusing raw fish to dine on bread and milk, eggs, 


cabbage, sweet potatoes, peaches and watermelon or 
oranges. 


In his Everglade home the otter is a lazy little animal; 
he inhabits some hole in the bank of a lake, generally 
choosing one which already exists, seldom if ever bur- 
rowing for himself. In his domesticated state he has 
progressed enough to make his own bed, carrying moss, 
shavings or paper to the spot which suits him best. 
With the instinct of the woods clinging to him, he 
continually changes his sleeping quarters, often mak- 
ing three or four moves in a day. 

A gentleman of Florida, who once owned a family of 
otters, says of them: “They played: about the house 
with the dogs, were petted by the children and indulged 
in all sorts of cunning antics: They were great climbers, 
climbing for the mere pleasure of it. During the heat 
of the day they would go off to the lake to bathe and 
to fish, returning after a few hours.” 

Frequently they would wander to the field back. of the 
house, and when their owner thought it time for them 
to come home he would send his dogs after them—ot- 
ters and dogs playing along the way as they returned. 
Were any strange dogs to attack the home dogs, the 


otters rushed right into the fight, making the bravest 
allies. 


The Florida otter, while native to a tropical climate, 
can endure but very little exercise in the sun, as was 
learned while attempting to get them in focus of the 
camera. They were very hungry and eager to go to 
eating, but could not endure the warm rays long 
enough to be gotten into position. No amount of force 
or coaxing could keep them in place, and they would 
retire to the shade panting and exhausted. 

A few years ago, before the hunter and the trapper 
had made such sad havoc with the wild attimals of 
Florida, it was no uncommon sight to see a family of 
otters playing along the banks of-the Kissimmee River. 
At the first sight of the boat, down they would glide 
into the: water, occasionally raising their heads above 
the surface, but so alert were they that the rifle balls 
passed over them. Some hunters have a superstitious 
belief that the otter possesses some magical power, by 
which he dodges shot and ball. Sportsmen tell of the 
spell of an otter’s eyes—a pathos, a tenderness which 
make gun murderers hesitate. A noted huntsman, after 
describing the sensation produced by the gaze of am 
otter’s eyes, says: “The otter, I think, hypnotized me, 
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for I did not shodt, although my impression is that we 
looked at one another for a minute ot tio.” 

In the lakes and streaths of Florida are floating miasses 
of tangled vegetation, and just as the sea otter rests and 
floats on the narcocystus of Asiatic seas, so does the 
Florida otter ride and float on the matted beds of lily- 
pads and hyacinths of Florida waters. 

“Sliding” is one of the peculiar characteristics of the 
habits of the otter. When the otters slide is the time 
when the Everglade trapper is on the alert, for this 
is the mating season, the time when the animal is bolder 
and more sportive, and the time too when the fur is 
at its prime. They never slide at any other time of 
the year. The sliding is apparently for sport, the “slide” 
becoming as smooth as glass by the constant use. The 
otter makes his home on a watercourse whose grassy 
borders reach back and extend over a low marshy 
ground, which is thickly dotted with tall lilies, brakes 
and cypress trees. Here the female builds her nest, so 
cunningly devised that an old trapper might pass it by 
many times without any suspicion of its location. A hunt- 
er who captured a nest of three young otters describes it 
as being built in the shape of an Indian shack, made of 
tall marsh ‘lilies, and so dextrously woven and closcd 
at the top as completely to conceal the occupants within. 
The inside of the nest was lined with leaves and grasscs, 
from which snug retreat the baby otters were taken, they 
to partake of a life of civilization and its consequent 
sorrows, the mother to go through a period of mourn- 
ing for the loss of her young. 

The opportunity to purchase a second pair of these 
wild and timid little creatures was presented, and with 
the thought that they might be consigned to a worse 
captivity we bought them and turned them loose with 
the first captives. It was a delight to see the affectionate 
greeting they received—all immediately making friends, 
biting and licking each other in the most affectionate 
manner. The imprisonment for a day or two was pain- 
ful, but at the end of that time they accepted their 
captivity with as much complacency as two kittens, eat- 
ing out of the same pan with the older otters. They 
teased the cat, who considered it beneath her dignity to 
rollick with an uncivilized creature, and with a blow from 
her paw they would scamper off, but the next moment 
would find them teasing and chasing the setter pup. 
During the first day of their captivity, while yet feeling 
a mute rebellion in the imprisonment, one of the pair 
escaped from the wire netted inclosure and hid himself 
in a keg. Being discovered suddenly, and feeling him- 
self powerless to retreat, he looked up with a pleading, 
pitiful expression, and as we peered still closer into his 
face he gave one long cry, so human in its sound, so like 
the wail of a frightened infant, as to cause every fiber of 
our nature to pulse with tenderest pity for the little 
captive. 

The jealousy in the nature of these wild animals was 
always apparent when there was the slightest provo- 
cation for it. With each other, it was as with two gen- 
erous-hearted children, not an objection to the one 
being petted, but the manifest desire, “love me too.” 
When one was being fondled, with a quickness that was 
surprising came the coaxing and pleading from the 
other for a similar attention. Were the cat or the dog to 
receive too much consideration, very soon came a very 
different reminder from the sharp little otter teeth that 
the act was objectionable. Their devotion to each other 
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was indeed touching. When the one received a whipping 
for some offense the mate sat by crying pitifully, appar- 
ently much more affected than the culprit who was 
receiving the punishment. 

With reference to these captive otters the question 
has been frequently asked: Have they reasoning capac- 
ity? Yes, not of the same character as the dog, but 
they are guided by a keen, quick, artful perception. A 
dry crust of bread will be carried to the water and 
softened; a piece of meat accidentally dropped in the 
sand is quickly washed and carried to a grassy plot be- 
fore eating. : 

One of the most pleasing recognitions of their in- 
telligence is observed in the home coming of their 
owner. It is the custom of the pet cranes, who occupy 
the large yard, to welcome him with a loud whooping 
call, at which signal and before he is in view of the ot- 
ters they fairly leap and tumble over each other in their 
efforts to reach the south end of the inclosure, the near- 
est point to the master’s entrance to the yard, and a 
place they never frequent except at such a time. They 
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quickly learned that aftet the greeting of the birds their 
ownet must sooh appeat.* 

The careful study -of the otter has shown what marked 
individuality: he possesses, exhibiting characteristics 
as diverse as are observed in a group of children. A 
picture, quaint and always pleasing, may be witnessed 
many times during the day. The male, large otter that 
he is, continues his baby habit of sucking his paw—the 
female has long since outgrown the habit, Getting into 
his tub and in a half standing posture, with his fore- 
body leaning on the edge of the basin, with head resting 
on his right paw, he sucks the left with an utter disre- 
gard of surroundings. Always by his side, but outside 
the tub, pensively sits his mate, with her comical little 
face resting against the netting, waiting until her liege 
lord has had his nap. 

One of the most touching scenes, and one that must 
ever send a dull thud through the heart of the writer 
as the recollection of it recurs, was the death scene of 
little Juliet. Was the name prophetic when the happy 
little pair were christened Romeo and Juliet? How 
quaint they were as they played around the yard, as 
happy and as joyous as two kittens. “Where thou goest 
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I will go,” was their watchword. A night came, how- 
ever, when the gentler one took sick and died. The 
living one soon realized that something wrong had hap- 
pened, and tried to arouse the mate by caressing and 
licking the body. Finding this of no avail, he left the 
bed and no amount of coaxing would induce him to 
return to it. All day long following the death of little 
Juliet the male called and cried, and when night came 
his sorrow grew intense. The scene was a simple one— 
a tropical yard, dimly shadowed, and a hali-grown otter 
in the foreground—nothing more; but the pathos in that 
“chirp, chirp,” as he hunted for the mate that never 
would answer, was an exquisite pain to the bystanders. 
Strong men on the battlefield can witness the death 
of a comrade with a tearless eye, but there is a peculiar 
pathos attending the grief of a dumb creature. As the 
little otter silently wandered from one side of the wire- 
netted fence to the other, every fiber of his little body 
was tense with earnest listening. Standing erect, with 


his forepaws holding on to the netting, he would peer 


out into the night, startled at every quiver of a leaf. 


Moving a few steps, as if bewildered, he would seek the 


open space in the yard, and rising on his hindlegs listen 
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BY D. G, ELLIOT, F,R.S.E. 
(Continued from page 444.) 
THE LeEoparD (Felis pardus, Linn), Native NAME, Shaded. 


Leopards are pretty well distributed all over Somali- 
land, and are the most dangerous of all its wild animals. 
A leopard is very bold and fearless, and does not hesi- 
tate to enter a zareba or village, and seize upon any 
man or beast he can conveniently reach. They do not 
appear to attack camels, and these animals pay no at- 
tention to a leopard even if crawling in their midst, 
while a lion’s roar will -cause them to stampede. 
Leopards are wonderfully agile and very powerful con- 
sidering their size; for, like the lion, the Somali leopard 
is smaller than his brethren from other places. I have 
known one of these beasts to take a carcass (entire) 
of a spotted hyena, full grown, and carry it up a tree 
and deposit it in a fork 15ft. from the ground. The 
wonder was not only how it was possible for him to 
carfy such a heavy mass up the tree, but how he could 
even lift it from the ground. But the fact that he did 
it was evident, for the carcass was up the tree, and the 
sand beneath was tracked all over by the leopard’s feet. 
Although smaller than the usual size of leopards from 
other localities, there is no other difference, and it is 
absurd to make even separate races eitner of the lion or 
leopard found in Somali-land. I went all over this 
question years ago with ample material at my com- 
mand, and there is no character existing upon which 
more than one species can be established. Thickness 
of coat and length of hair vary with the climate; size 
is no criterion, for it is not the same even in members 
of one family, while color is equally unreliable, it often 
depending on individual condition. Nor is there any 
osteological character to be found upon which more 
than one species can be based. No two skulls are ex- 
actly alike, but while they have a general structure and 
shape, there is endless individual variation. Leopards 
make their dens in caves in the sides of high rocky 
cliffs, and their hoarse cough can often be heard during 
the day. Like all cats they prefer to commit their 
depredations at night, although on several occasions we 
met them hunting in the daytime. They doubtless kill 
many of the young of various species of antelope and 
of the wart hog, for leopards are very fond of pork. 
We surprised one just at dusk stalking a herd of oryx, 
among which were a number of young ones about half- 
grown, and on observing us he made the best time 
through the bush of any animal we met with in the 
country. His bounds were prodigious, and as he had 
a good start we could not overtake him on our horses 
before he managed to disappear in the bush. Many 
sheep and goats of the natives are carried away by this 
bold robber, and it is said young children also are killed 
by it when it steals into the villages and even huts at 
night. 


THE CHEETAH (Cynailurus jubatus, Schreib). NATIVE NAME, 
Shabel. 

The natives do not seem to have two names for the 
leopard and cheetah, although I think they recognize 
them as distinct species. The young are so much alike 
that it is not to be wondered that they consider them 
all the same, and some young cheetahs we had alive 
were considered by all my men to be only the ordinary 
leopards. We never met with this species, except per- 
haps on one occasion, in Ogaden, where an animal 
was seen running at a considerable distance from us, 
and was first thought to be a wild dog (Lycaon pictus), 
but afterward we came to the conclusion that it must 
thave been a cheetah. I bought some fine skins from 
the natives, some of which were said to have been killed 
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with a passionate earnestness and with an expression 
so like humanity on his face that to those who watched 
the moment was one of intense grief. Like a discordant 
note came the song of the mockingbird as he mimicked 
the crying otter. The agony of that moment was tragi- 
cal, and the memory of it too sad to dwell upon. 

Every effort was made to interest the sad little creat- 
ure, but for days he seemed to have only one absorbing 
thought. The other pair would come to him and caress 
him, as was their usual fashion, inviting a roll and a 
tumble. He would turn his little black eyes from one 
to the other with a pitiful look of anguish, and quietly 
walk away. He did not repel; he simply refused to be 
comforted. When exhausted he sought some secluded 
spot, refusing to sleep with his playfellows, as had been 
his custom before the death of the mate, when the four 
cuddled in one nest. To follow him or attempt any 
kindness was indeed a hollow mockery and only tended 
to increase his sorrow. With a heart yearning for the 
sorrowing little creature, the irresistible impulse was 
to divert him; in short, it seemed impossible to re- 
main away from him. Being approached as he crouched 
in some corner he would raise his head, and with a pity- 
ing cry, like some human creature, seemed to plead to be 
let alone with his sorrow. Around his little eyes and 
running down his face were tears—the tears of a dumb 
creature for his mate. 

The study of the least of God’s creatures must open a 
window into the sphere of spiritual svmpathy, teaching 
pity and gentleness for all living things. 

Minnie Moore-WI ison. 

KisstmMEE, Florida. 


* See “Florida Pet Cranes” in issue of July 16. 


Tue University of the State of New York has just issued as 
Museum Bulletin 20 a very interesting and practical monograph 
on the elm-leaf beetle, 4 E. P. —~ acting State entomologist. 
The bulletin treats of the ravages, life history and enemies of 
this destructive beetle, and gives the’ best methods of protectin 
the trees. It is hoped that this bulletin. will have a wide distri- 
bution ies our citizens, who, acting on the valuable suggestions 
given, may thus save many of the trees at present threatened with 

estruction. The bulletin will be sent tpaid to any address by 
a University of the State of New York, Albany, on receipt of 

cents. 
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in the Golis range, not many miles from Berbera. The 
skins I obtained were of the usual style in color and 
markings, and of course being in a very hot country 
the coats were rather thin, which would not be the case 
if the animals inhabited elevated districts with cold 
temperature, as witness the so-called Felis lanea (Sclater), 
which, though dwelling in South Africa, possesses a 
heavy coat to protect it from the cold of the lofty 
country it inhabits. The same effect upon the quality 
of the coat produced by a low temperature is seen-in 


the tigers and leopards from the Amur and various other. 
high elevations in China, etc., where the fur becomes: 


so long and thick as. to almost woolly. I think the 
cheetah is rather scarce in Somali-land, although the 
young are not infrequently kept alive by the natives 
for sale to the caravans passing through their territories 
to the coast. 


SpoTrED Hyena (Hyena crocuta, Erx\). 
Wardba. 


The spotted hyena was met with everywhere we 
traveled, except in the wild ass country to the west of 
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Berbera, where its place was taken by the following 
species. At least that seemed to be the case, as all the 
hyenas we saw or killed there were of the striped. species. 
As we penetrated the country these animals became more 
numerous, and in parts of Ogaden they fairly swarmed. 
Males seemed to preponderate, and we did not sueceed 
in getting an old female, although we shot a good 
many of the beasts. Of all animals I think the spotted 
hyena is the most loathsome and repulsive. It is usually 
covered with scabs and sores, caused either by fight- 
ing with each other or from the impure condition of its 
blood, or perhaps both, and some individuals were so 
offensive that it was very disagreeable not only to go 
near them, but even to stand to leeward of their car- 
casses. 

The hyena is exceedingly cowardly, and does its best 
to save its malodorous body from getting into any 
danger, but it is a great sneak, and woe betide any un- 
fortunate native it comes upon sleeping at night, for 
with one snap of its powerful jaws it will carry away 
the whole face of its victim, this being the place usually 
attacked. Donkeys, sheep, etc., are usually seized by the 
belly from behind, and the bowels torn out. The power 
of a hyena’s jaw is tremendous, and with a single snap 
they are able to inflict dreadful wounds, while their ap- 
petites are boundless, and they are always asking for 
more. In,the role of scavengers these animals with the 
vultures perform a most useful and necessary service 
in removing all carrion and offal from the ground, and 
birds and beasts often have a race as to which shall 
arrive at the attractive feast first. This hyena, among 
its other accomplishments, is possessed of a powerful 
voice, which it is accustomed to display in two ways; 
one by a succession of long drawn out mournful notes, 
beginning low and ending in a high key, and the other 
by sounds resembling the latghter of a maniac. The 
first is that usually heard when the animals are calling 
to each other, or when they come about the camp at 
night and scent the meat or whatever excites their long- 
ing desires; while the latter seems to be uttered gen- 
erally when the creature is laboring under great ex- 
citement either caused by hunger or sexual emotions. 
It is a good-sized beast, low in the hindquarters, which 
are weak, but with powerful shoulders, neck and head. 
Altogether it cannot be regarded as possessing any 
attractive qualities, and can only be tolerated on ac- 
count_of its usefulness as a scavenger. The natives 
always expressed great delight whenever we killed one 
of these beasts, as they commit such havoc among their 
flocks and herds, often even carrying away the young 
children. From the crafty, cowardly way of the creat- 
ure the natives are not often able to yet near enough 
to kill them with spears, and so are too happy to wit- 
ness ‘their destruction by the more certain and _ far- 
reaching rifle. Although’ this species is found quite near 
to the coast, even visiting the vicinity of the markets at 
Berbera at night to steal scraps of meat, it is not found 
in any considerable: numbers until the interior is 
reached. 

STRIPED HYENA (//yena striata, Zimm). NATIVE NAMES, 
Dedar, Werra. 


This striped hyena was much less frequently met with 
than the previous species, although it appears to be 
about as widely distributed throughout the country. 
We did not find it on the Haud, although it is very 
probable that it is there, but the list of places recorded 
where we preserved specimens shows that it was 
met with from the vicinity of the sea to the furthest 
point in the interior reached by us. There are two 
recognizable forms of this species, known to the natives 
as dedar and werra, The latter, they say, is much more 
destructive than the other, and kills their sheep and 
goats apparently, merely to indulge its propensities for 
slaughter, destroying many more animals than it can 
possibly consume at one time. It is smaller than the 
dedar and the stripes are more numerous and intense- 
ly black, standing out clearly and distinct from the 
other colors of its coat. The natives also say it is 
abroad much oftener by day than the spotted hyena, and 
does not wait for the cover of darkness to commit its 
depredations. The striped hyena is a much more cleanly 
‘ animal than its relative, and I never saw one covered 
with scars and sores, as is often the case with the spotted 
hyena, nor does it seem to possess a like offensive 
odor. It may be that it lives more on freshly killed 
animals, and has not an especial liking for carrion, but 
this of course I cannot youch for. I have known it 
to eat carcasses of animals killed the same day and 
thrown outside our camp, but as this animal is a hyena 
it is fair to presume, I suppose, it would have eaten them 
even if tainted. 

It is rather a handsome animal, the fur is long and 
thick, and the tail bushy, and when the stripes are 
well defined it does not present an unattractive ap- 
pearance. There seems to be a very considerable differ- 
ence in the shape and size of the skulls of this species, 
which is probably merely an individual variation, but 
as that belonging to the adult specimen of the werra 
was destroyed and the other belonged to an immature 
individual I could not. make a satisfactory comparison 
with the adult skulls of the dedar. The difference in 
size and markings between the two forms may have no 
specific value, but it requires investigation when suffi- 
cient material is available. 


JACKAL (Camis anthus, F. Cuvier), NATIVE NAME, Dowdo, 


This jackal was very common all over the country, 
and was constantly met with in our hunting trips. It 
was. not especially shy, and would often trot carelessly 
along in ‘full view and within easy rifie shot. If at 
such time one whistled, the little animal would stop 
and gaze at the intruder on his grounds often for a. long 
while, and if not shot at, after satisfying its curiosity, 
would continue on its travels. But should a rifle bullet 
go whizzing in its vicinity, then it stood not on the 
order of its going, but went at once. This and the suc- 
ceeding species are very destructive to the kids and 
lambs in the flocks of the natives, and may possibly, if 


several act in concert, kill sheep and goats, though I 
fancy the latter, especially the rams, would with their 
horns be more than a match for this jackal. It seemed 
to be constantly on the move, going along in the quick, 
slouching trot so characteristic of this class of animals, 
and only breaking into a canter when alarmed. It fol- 
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lows the hyena and helps them dispose of any carcass 


‘lying about, and sits at a respectable distance from the 
_lion when engaged with his prey in hopes of obtaining 


some scraps left by the lord of the jungle from his feast. 
The jackal is keen of scent, and quickly discovers the 
presence of any flesh in his vicinity, and loses no time 
in getting to it. Its voice is often heard in a long 
drawn, plaintive howl, especially at night, when it finds 
courage in. the darkness to draw near the camp and 
serenade its inmates, excited by the smell of meat to this 
effort of questionable melody and song. This species 
may catch small animals, possibly does, and also various 
species of the jungle fowl, although I have no proof of 
this, but as it is constantly hunting for something to 
eat I doubt if it passes any living thing of which it is 
capable of making a meal. When captured alive it 


shrinks from any one who approaches, and in only a~ 


few instances have I seen it assume the aggressive and 
attempt to bite. When taken in a trap it generally lies 
quiet, and it was the exception when one struggled to 
free itself. With the hyenas and vultures, the jackal is 
a humble assistant in the necessary duties of a scavenger, 
and helps to remove all fleshy material from remaining 
exposed to the baneful effects of the sun. 


Preserving Iowa Records. 


In a late issue of Forest AND STREAM I read with 
much interest an article on “Changes in the Fauna and 
Flora of Iowa,” by Clement L. Webster. In perusing 
this interesting and valuable paper, an additional inter- 
est was experienced from the fact that it has been my 
good fortune to have had an intimate acquaintance with 
its author, and to know much of his work. 

ForEST AND STREAM has long urged the necessity and 
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great importance of gathering up and preserving every 
available fact relating to the fast fading, primitive fauna 
and flora of all portions of our great country, realizing 
the impossibility of securing a few years hence much 
that is of priceless value in this line. To this journal 
certainly the scientific and sporting world owes much. 

Would that those competent to do so would follow out 
the suggestions of the Forest AND STREAM, and also 
emulate the example in this regard already set by Mr. 
Webster. Mr. Webster was born on the frontier of 
Iowa “way back in the fifties,” and “grew up with 
the country.” He is a born naturalist, as well as one by 
profession; and his love for the “wild things of nature” 
has been a marked characteristic since his-earliest child- 
hood. His early and trying experiences with poverty 
and hardships in a pioneer country, instead of crushing 
and destroying his early love, had the effect only to 
intensify it, until it finally grew to be the crowning 
passion of his life. 

Very early in life he conceived the idea of keeping 
accurate notes regarding the things in nature which in- 
terested him. A study of the fauna and flora of the 
region then, and accounts of it for long years previous, as 
given to him by old hunters and trappers of the region, 
he treasured up and preserved. 

From that early day when northern Iowa was first 
taken possession of by the whites, to the present time, his 
records in this and other lines have been kept up, until 
now he has a mass of facts, notes and drawings of price- 
less value. 

Comparatively little of this valuable material has been 
published; but for a long time he has been engaged in 
writing out and systematizing the facts, and making 
beautiful colored drawings and sketches (for he is an 
artist of recognized merit as well), and binding all into 
large volumes for permanent preservation. 

Facts of the greatest value and scientific interest re- 
lating to the primitive fauna and flora which existed in 
Iowa long before the first white man came, have been 
gathered by Mr. Webster from:the large number of 
ancient moundbuilders, burial mounds and earthworks 
which he has carefully explored in the region. 

‘The material, mainly scientific, which he has collected 
during these years, and which is for the most part yet un- 
published,. would fill at least ten or twelve printed vol- 
umes. His published reports and papers even now 
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number more than 100 titles, and have appeared main- 
ly in leading scientific journals of the country; and he is 
now recognized as one of the foremost among our 
younger scientific workers. 

One work of his, now going through the press, and 
which will prove of much value and interest, is devoted 
to the pioneer history, the general natural history, etc., 
of northern Iowa. 

The subject of this sketch has traveled quite extensive- 
ly in the West, Southwest and in Mexico; and a better 
or more genial camp fellow I never met. He is a true 
sportsman, and an ardent lover of field sports and camp 
life; but is bitterly opposed to the wanton destruction 
of game or animal life of any kind. He combines traits: 
as a naturalist and a sportsman such as are not usually 
met with. 

His earlier and later hunting and other experiences are 
most interesting, and often very amusing. He has con- 
tributed numerous articles to Forest AND STREAM. 

FLoRIDA. 


European Starlings on Long Island. 


Bay Ripce, N. Y., July 15.—Early this spring I 
heard a new voice among the trees, and after much pry- 
ing about succeeded in identifying the performer. 
“Wheezy, wheezy, -wheezy!” then a long run down the 
scale to a finish of finely drawn out notes. Day after 
day from the tops of our largest oaks and chestnuts 
came the unfamiliar strain. I finally located one of the 
birds in a wild cherry, and to my surprise discovered 
it to be the European starling (Sturnus vulgaris). Pairing 
commenced about first week in May, about the roth the 
song ceased entirely, and save for an occasional glimpse 
of the birds as they passed in the tree tops their pres- 
ence was unnoticed. 

I knew they were nesting, but could not definitely 
locate them, as they confined themselves almost wholly 
to the larger trees. Finally I managed to locate three 
pair in a general way, and of these one was at last found, 
but not until the young were hatched and I could follow 
the old birds on their return from foraging. 

The nest was at least 4oft. from the ground, in a hole 
in the trunk of an oak. A large limb had some time been 
broken off, and though the bark had almost closed the 
wound, there was a hole left where the decayed wood 
had weathered away. The cavity concealed the nest, and 
was large enough to entirely hide the parent bird from 
view when she entered with food. 

The nestlings remained in this snug retreat until seem- 
ingly fully able to fly, for although I saw but two of 
them take their departure, there was apparently none of 
the weak preliminary flutter often seen in many of our 
native bird children. 

The first flight was a strong one, and landed them some 
Soyds. away in a tall chestnut. This flight was taken 
between 9 and 10 A. M., and at intervals thereafter they 
would launch out, accompanied by .both parents. They 
flew silently for short distances, circling back to point 
of departure, save once, when one youngster with a 
burst of speed darted off quite a distance, rising as he 
went. When he turned to come back, the immensity. of 
space between his perch and himself seemed to appal 
him, and for an instant he lost his head. With a terri- 
fied squawk he dropped like a plummet some Ioft. In 
a flash one of the old birds was beneath him, encouraging 
him in quiet tones. He at once seemed to take heart, and 
steadying himself, regained his perch a moment later, 
where he squatted panting with open bill. 

I have seen at least twenty of these birds this season. 

They seem to hold aloof, and do not fraternize with 
our natives. Passing most of their time in the taller 
trees, I have found them difficult to observe satisfactorily. 
On the ground they hold themselves very erect, walk 
about sedately, or run for long stretches at good speed. 
Their flight is steady, with strong wing beats, and 
they have a peculiarly graceful upward glide when 
approaching to alight. 

I had heard of the English starling being seen in this 
vicinity a year ago, but not having observed them my- 
self, did not care to write you on hearsay evidence. 

We have an unusual number of birds with us this 
season. 

Nesting has been practically undisturbed in our vicin- 
ity, and at this writing the second brood of robins are 
testing their voices. I have not seen as many of our 
native songsters in ten years past. Perchance they have 
the news that our friend Hornaday and his associates 
mean business when they say, “our birds must be pro- 
tected.” At any rate, their cheerful notes are ringing in 
the trees and among the hedges as I write. 

Witmot TownsEND. 


The Angler’s Reverie. 

Ah! my heart is sick with wishing 

For my old fly rod— i 
Wishing for my next vacation, 
Health and rest and recreation; 

Do you think it odd? 
How I long to go a-fishing 

With my old fly rod! 
Oft in Willowemoc’s Valley 








And the Beaverkills \ 
We have wandered and have waded, ? 
From the dawn till daylight faded, ~ 
O’er the Western hills, : 
With the speckled trout to dally \ 
And forget life’s ills. ‘ 
Evermore shall we remember i \ 
The swift Delaware, ¥ i 
When the bass were freely rising A 
To our lures so ‘appetizing; a 
Oh, what sport was there! 
Through October and November 
ain the® clear, cool air. 
Shaff; ‘we shave such. days entrancing i 


- “Zi coming year? ras 

Will the trout rise to our hackle : i 

And the bass strain well-tried tackle : 
Till,a break seems near? 

Lo! the season is advyancing— 


It will soon be here. —Summer Home. 
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— Game Bag and Gun. 
Indian Mode of Hunting. 


I,—Beaver. 


Wa-sa-Kgyic came over to the post early one 
October, and said his boy had cut his foot, and that 
he had no one to steer his canoe on a proposed beaver 
hunt: Now nice, fat beaver; just before the ice takes, is 
one of the tidbits that come to the trader’s table, and 
having spare time just then I volunteered to accompany 
him, knowing I would get a share of the game. 

As we made our way over the several small portages 
between the large lake on which the post is built and 
the one in which he had located the beaver, he told me 
there were two lodges on the lake to which we were 
making’ our way. 

We pitched our tent on the last portage, so as not to 
make a fire near the beaver. Beavers have very poor 
eyesight, but very acute hearing and smell, and once 
they are frightened the sport for that night at all events 
is finished. 

We had something to eat and then started for the 
lake, leaving our tent and things ready to return to 
after dark. Smoking and talking are forbidden when 
one is in a beaver lake; care also must be taken that 
the paddle does not rasp the side of the canoe. 

The beavers had built an immense dam across the 
discharge of the lake, and left a small cut in the middle 
for the overflow to pass. Here Wa-sa-Kejic placed 
a No. 4 Newhouse trap in about gin. of water. On a 
twig gin. high and set back about a foot from the trap 
he placed a small piece of castorum. The smell of this 
attracts a beaver. Then he lengthened the trap chain 
with three strands of No. 9 twine, tying it to a stout 
pole; which ‘he planted very, very securely in deep 
water, out from the dam. 

The beaver, when he finds himself caught, springs 
backward into the deep water and dives to the bottom; 
here he struggles to get away until shortness of breath 
compels him to rise to the surface, and this is re- 
peated until the weight of the trap is too much for his 
exhausted condition, and he dies at the bottom, from 
whence he is hauled up by the hunter when next visiting 
his traps. e 

After placing the trap on the dam Wa-sa-Kejic opened 
another ready for setting, tied the poles, and had every- 
thing ready; then giving me implicit injunctions not 
to make the last noise, told me to steer the canoe quietly 
to the lodge, which was fixed in a small bay out in 
the lake. When we reached the beaver’s house, he care- 
fully placed the trap in the same depth of water as he 
had. done the previous one, with this difference, that he 
omitted the castorum, because, as he told me after- 
ward, the beavers went on top of the house every night, 
the young ones to slide down into the water, and the 
old ones to do any necessary plastering. 

Another trap was set at the next house, and from 
there we paddled the canoe a considerable distance 
from the beaver works, and figuratively rested on our 
oars until sundown. F 

We were now going to try still-shooting them. Be- 
fore night sets in about sundown each fine evening in the 
fall the beavers leave their lodge, first, to eat the 
young willows along the shore, and after satisfying their 
liunger to patch the dam, plaster their houses and cut 
young trees to store up for their next winter’s food! 

They come to the surface on leaving the lodge, and 
unless something frightens them swim on the surface 
in- and out along the borders of the lake until they 
see a favorable spot to go ashore; and here they set to 
nibbling the bark. of young birch or poplar, and if 
the hunter is careful may be shot at close range. 

As I said before, talking while hunting beaver is 
forbidden; and the hunter conveys his wishes to’ the 
steersman by signs, thus: To draw his attention he 
oscillates the canoe slightly; to move the canoe. ahead 
the motion of paddling made by throwing the open hand 
inboard; to alter the course of the canoe is done by 
signing with the hand-either to the right or to the left, as 
desired; to stop the canoe’s headway when getting too 
close to the game is done by gentle downward patting 
of the hand, etc. 

Being already versed in this dumb language, we shoved 
away and took up a position near the lodge, but to the 
leeward of it, and waited. The sun having already gone 
down ‘behind the forest, on the other side of the lake, 
we had not long to wait until a beaver broke water and 
swam away in a direction from us. Wa-sa-Kejic shook 
his head, as much as to say, “We will go after that fel- 
low later on.” - The first was followed quickly by a sec- 
ond, a third and a fourth! Then, after waiting for fully 
fifteen minutes and no other appearing, Wa-sa-Kejic 
made signs to go ahead; this we did slowly, without 
taking the sharp-bladed paddle from the water. 

Presently we heard a noise as if a pig were supping 
up from a trough. This was one of the beavers crunch- 
ing up young twigs in the water. The canoe was edged 
slowly toward the land, with Wa-sa-Kejic on the alert, 
both dogheads full-cocked and ready for action. Pres- 
ently the downward motion of the hand was given, the 
gun brought deliberately up to the shoulder, and the 
next instant the explosion, followed almost as one shot 
by the second barrel! A thick smoke hung between us 
and the shore, but we could hear kicking and splashing 
of the water; that told the shot was true. The beaver 
had’ ‘ceased to struggle by the time we reached the 
shore. “But for what was the other shot?” I asked Wa- 
sa-Kejic. 

“For that,” he answered, pointing to another beaver, 
stone dead on the bank; ik thin he laughed, for there 
was’ no necessity of keeping quiet any longer, for the 
shots ‘had frightened any other beaver in the vicinity. 

“We may as well go to camp now,” continued Wa- 
sa-Kejic, “and we will-see our traps in the morning.” 
oe po the fact of our oe come ashore late, 

‘perhaps more because. of- -hearty stpper we 
made off of roast-beaver, we did not: awake. until the 
sun was high, We immediately partoe of a hasty 
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count of tea Gallette and pork and went to see the 
raps. 

“Fortunate?” Well, yes! We found one in each 
trap; and returned during the afternoon to the post. 
The Indian gave me the meat of two beavers for myself. 

He left his traps set to visit at’ some future time, 
because there were several animals yet in the lake. 

Describing the mode of killing beaver would not be 
complete unless we explained that of “trenching.” This 
method of killing them is largely practiced by the In- 
dians after the lakes and rivers are frozen over. I 
cannot do better than to describe a small lake that Wa- 
sa-Kejic and I went to trench in December. This 
beaver lodge I had found the very. last day of open. water, 
for that night the wind turned round north and froze 
up everything! As it was close to the.post, and I had 
found it, I simply made a bargain with Wa-sa-Kejic 
to do the trenching for a pound of tea. In those days 
tea was tea in the remote interior, and meant many 
a cheering cup to the Indian. 

Wa-sa-Kejic whistled his dogs after him when we 
left camp in the morning. The lake lay in the hollow 
of a mountain of considerable height, and could be 
compared to an inch of water in the bottom of a teacup. 
Before we were half down the precipitous sides we saw 
the dogs nosing around the shore, scenting for the 
beavers in their “washes” or breathing holes. .Wa-sa- 
Kejic, when he cast his eye around the small body of 
water, said, “This is an easy lake, and the beaver will 
soon all be dead.” 

He now produced an ordinary socket chisel of 1%4in. 
point, and in a few minutes had this handled with a 
young tamarack about 6ft. long. We each carried an 
axe, and the first order I got was to cut some dry sticks 
that stood at the discharge, each stick to be about 4ft. 
long. These, as fast as cut, the Indian drove across the 
creek after he had cut a trench in the thin ice from 
shore to shore. This was to prevent the beaver from 
going down the creek. 

The next thing was to break open the lodge from 
the top. This was done to scare the beavers out into 
the lake and make them resort to the washes. The 
beaver washes have theif entrances under water, and 
go up sometimes a considerable distance from the shore, 
terminating generally under the roots of a tree. The 
beavers flee from wash to wash, as the hunter finds 
them out, and as each wash is discovered by the dogs 
(which scent the beavers through the frozen surface) 
the hunter stakes up the entrance to prevent them from 
returning. 

Beaver washes vary in number according to the 
formation of the lake, from two to three up to twenty. 
The practiced eye of the hunter: tells him at once ‘if the 
lake has few or many: And this is why Wa-sa-Kejic 
said we would soon kill the beaver. At last the three 
dogs remained pointing and listening about 12ft. from 
the shore under a spruce of considerable size. The 
Indian set to work to stake up the entrance, which he 
did as fast as I could furnish the sticks. 

On the shore of ‘this barricade he cleared away the 
ice and snow, making an opening about the size of a bar- 
rel head, and then he paused, and pointing to the water 
said, “See fhat! That’s the beaver breathing!” This 
was shownsby the water’s surface gently rising and fall- 
ing. 

Tie now took off his coat, and baring his right arm up 
to the shoulder he gave me the ice chisel and told me 
to pierce the ground where the dogs were pointing. I 
had hardly given a blow or two before I saw Wa-sa- 
Kejic stoop over the hole and plunge his naked arm 
into the water. Instantly it was withdrawn, and a big 
fat beaver, securely seized by the tail, was struggling 
in his grasp. A blow of his axe on the spine finished 
him in quick order, and this was repeated from time 
to time as I continued to enlarge the hole where the 
beavers were huddled together under the roots. 

We got six out of this wash, and two out of an- 
other, which constituted all that were in the lake. Two 
each made a very good load for us going home, and 
the next day I sent a man with a flat sled to bring home 
the remaining four. as 

The three principal modes ‘of killing beavers are by 
shooting, trapping, trenching. 

Martin HunrEeR. 

SaGuENAY County, Quebec. 


* A Miscellaneous Bag. 


A Sketch of Sport in Scotland. 


Written for Forest AND STREAM Ly W. R. Gilbert. 


ALTHOUGH the blasé sportsman may sneer at small 
bags, and vow that a hard day’s tramp is not to be com- 
pared with a “hot corner,” where rocketing pheasants 
come galore, and hares stream out in ropes; or with two 
guns in a “butt” with grouse coming in countless num- 
bers; still I venture to say—after a long experience— 
that no shooting equals the delight of getting a mixed 
bag, fairly worked for and therefore fairly earned, in the 
last months of the year. The charming uncertainty as 
to what game is going to get up next is delightful. Not 
that I wish to decry big shoots; given a jolly set of fel- 
lows, they are good fun, but they do not seem to linger 
in one’s mind as does the day we got a little of every- 
thing. This is the sort of day I mean; enjoyed through 
the kindness of my old friend M. 

“Well, what would you like to do to-day?” queries my 
host, as I come down to an early breakfast served in the 
lodge on his Scotch shooting. “Shall we have a few 
grouse drives, try the lowlands for partridges, beat the 
coverts for woodcock and a few stray pheasants, or 
what?” = 

I did not take long to make up my mind, even with 
such a menu put before me. “If you leave it to me, I 
vote for trying for a mixed bag; I am sure we ought to 
get a few shipe in the meadows, and there ought to be 
some woodcock in after this frost.” 

“Very well,” returned M., “so be it. I think I can give 
you.a sight of most game even if you don’t get a shot; 
but I am afraid the ducks may be. gone, the frost sending 
them down to, the sea.” , 

We were soon on our way, accompanied by. Mac, the 
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keeper, three boys to beat, a retriever and a little cocker 
spaniel. The first ground tried was the kitchen garden 
and laurels round the lodge, as the gardener reported see- 
ing a “good few cock pheasan’s there the morn.” They 
were not to be found, however. We decided to have a 
couple of short grouse drives, so sending the beaters 
round, we went to take up our “butts” on the moor, 
about two miles distant. On our way we expected to get 
a shot at snipe, but all we flushed was a large: covey 
of partridges, which got up out of shot. Just before we 
reached the moor we came to a pond noted for holding 
ducks, True to its traditions, it did so now, for as we got 
within 25yds. up rose three mallards, of which we secur- 
ed two. We then crept to our positions, and had time for 
a whiff of the weed, when I saw three packs of grouse 
skimming over the heather toward where M. was sta- 
tioned, but unfortunately they turned down out of shot. 
Then “Ma-a-rk” came borne on the frosty air, and five 
grouse flashed by me about 35yds. to my left, but my two 
barrels resulted in misses. “Ma-r-rk” again, and I could 
see two old cock grouse sailing down wind straight <at 
me. When within goyds. I show myself; they turn, show- 
ing up the white under their wings, and both succumb to 


the first barrel. More birds come, but scarcely within ~ 


shot, and I only succeed in getting three more’ birds. 
Another short drive follows, and results in M. getting 
a brace and a half of grouse and an old gray hen, while 
I had to be content with firing a volley of regrets after 
several packs that would ‘not face the guns: 

“Now for the snipe,” I say. We clamber over a wall 
and wend our way to a boggy tract of land below. We 
beat this well, but to no purpose, save killing a hare, un- 
til we come to the very edge, where up get two “long 
bills’—a long shot—going away unharmed; showing 
their satisfaction by giving vent to their peculiar note. 

Soon after I did better, getting seven birds out 
of ten shots. By this time we had come round to where 
our second drive-had ended. “Now,” said M., “you get 
forward. There are sure to be some woodcock here, and 
they generally lie in those bushes and heather at the top 
of the glen.” I climbed over a highish wall, and made 
my way on through heather knee deep. Hardly had I 
gone soyds. when an old cock grouse sprang up under 
my feet, giving a defiant crow; being taken unawares I 
carefully missed: him with the first barrel, but got him 
with the second, We never saw a thing till getting-to the 
end of the beat, when some black game came sailing 
over, too high to shoot. 

Then was heard the welcome “Ma-a-rk cock’; and 
the bird came sailing down the glen—an.easy shot; but 
woe is me, for I missed both barrels, over anxiety 
to bag him accounting for the disaster. More than one 
sportsman can “shake” with me, when they remember 
having missed just such an easy shot at cock. We found 
two more birds before finishing the beat, each of us get- 
ting one. Then to lunch. : agxtt, 

We were soon on the tramp again, our way leading 
over sedgv, swampy pastures. Hardly had we entered 
when a rabbit fell to M.’s gun. After I had killed a big 
hare, and missed a long shot at a grouse, and M. had 
bagged a snipe, we went on to another bit of snipe 
ground, which resulted in our bagging three snipe and 
two jack snipe. 

Having now a fairly mixed bag, we thought we would 
try and add one more variety by getting a partridge. 
We tried several stubbles and also a couple of turnip 
fields, but*saw nothing but some plover, which rose out 
of shot. We walked till we were tired to get a shot at 
those partridges, but luck was against us; first the birds 
that we did see were very wild, and then when poor M. 
did have a beautiful right and left he never touched a 
feather. We had now come to a very small covert, which 
generally yielded a woodcock, but on this occasion the 
game was absent, but we managed to get an old cock 
pheasant and a wood pigeon. 

M. and myself were now both rather uneasy in our 
minds as to the chances of getting a partridge, when. on 
the opposite side of the hedge we heard the well-known 
call. We peeped over, and instantly up rose two large 
coveys, a very long distance, but we were so anxious to 
get a bird that—‘tell it not in Gath, mention it not in 
Ascalon”—I fear we pulled into the “brown.” One 
bird was the result. That poor unfortunate bird did us 
a lot of good, we had secured a specimen of nearly every 
game bird inhabiting this wild district, save the duck. 


Liege Firearms. 


ConsuL GILBERT sends to the State Department ‘from 
Liege this table, showing the number and description 
-of firearms tested at the proving station in Liege for the 
years named: 


Description. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 
Guns: 

Double barrel ... 198,780 227,432 224,071 208,301 

Single barrel .... 266,713 330,776 300;264 315,144 

Flintlocks ....... 27,052 18,460 18,680 13,146 
Military rifles ...... 130,696 74,255 89,410 50,628 
Revolvers ......... 388,450 407,612 416,681 436,166 
Pistols: 

Pocket, by pairs... 2,515 1,031 761 


600 
Cavalry, by pairs... 25,559 28,581 22,711 13,341 


PO Aiton ios 1,039,765 1,082,716 1,063,848 1,037,487 


The official value of firearms exported from_Liege to 
foreign countries during the year 1896 was. $3,160,713; 
during 1895, $2,960,000; in- 1894, $2,500,000; which shows 
an increase of more than 25 per cent. in two years: The 
importations of firearms into Belgium from all coun- 
tries in 1896 were to the value of $312,000, and consisted 
almost. entirely of old military rifles. 

Gun barrels are subjected to three proofs for black 
powder, and four for smokeless powder. 





North Carolina Quail. 
Hasuin, N. C., July 4.—Birds are nesting and hatching 
well with us and we should haye excellent. stoctin~ as 


usual next fall, ahs 2, FPL, 
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CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


The Lost Park Buffalo. 


The killing of the buffalo cow in Lost Park, Colo., last 
June has attracted much attention, and as is well known, 
State Warden Swan some days ago caused the arrest of 
two Leadville gentlemen, charging them with the act. 
The result of the case is not yet determined. The Miner, 
of Leadville, Colo., gives the other side of the story in 
the following words: 

“One of the gentlemen is Frank W. Bartlett, the taxi- 
-‘dermist, of 112 East Third street. On being interviewed 
‘he stated that a few weeks ago he and his wife and 
child, accompanied by Henry M. Blakely, the dry goods 
man of East Sixth street, went to the Lost Park coun- 
try for an outing. A number of other parties had talked 
of going along, but when the day for starting came the 
above named persons only were prepared to go. 

“When they arrived at Mr. Derley’s place, near Lost 
Park, that gentleman and his wife accompanied them. 
‘The party camped on Rock Creek during their stay and 
‘never saw a buffalo, not even a track of one, while they 
were there. They never heard of the killing of the 
buffalo until they came out of the park. Mr. Bartlett 
remarked, when hearing of the affair, that they would 
accuse him of the killing because he was a taxidermist. 

“ ‘Sheriff Wilson, of Park county,’ said Mr. Bartlett, 
‘placed Mr. Blakely and myself under arrest and we gave 
bonds in the sum of $500 to appear at the September term 


of court to answer the charge. We deny having killed 


a buffalo, and we are prepared to prove our innocence.’ 

“Mr. Blakely in his interview said they had neither 
seen nor heard of a buffalo on their camping out trip, and 
that the whole affair seemed to him to be the work of 
some malicious person who would be called to account 
for the prosecution and attempted persecution.” 

It is to be hoped that justice will be brought to the 
proper parties, whoever they may be. The gradual Rill- 
ing of the Yellowstone herd is one of the disgraces of the 
West, and the butchery of one of the little band of buffalo 
still left in Colorado, a female at that, and suckling a 
young calf, is also a disgrace to the State of Colorado, 
every man of which ought to be proud of the fact that 
his State has a few, a very few, specimens left of an 
animal- hardly to be found anywhere else in the whole 
world. 


Prairie Chickens, 

Those gentlemen of Illinois who think that the chicken 
law of this State is “unconstitutional,” and that they can 
shoot chickens on Sept. 1, or earlier if they feel so in- 
clined, would do well to proceed with extreme caution. 
Warden Loveday stands on the date of Sept. 15. He will 
make it interesting to all sheriffs, attorneys, justices of 
the peace and other persons of high degree, as well as 
common people, who may feel a need of prairie chickens 
too urgent to be restrained until Sept. 15. 

There is reason to suppose that we shall have a fair 
supply of prairie chickens scattered here and there over 
a wide extent of the State of Illinois. By the date of 
Sept. 20 most of the shooting at these birds will have 
been done. There are so many guns and so many good 
shots nowadays, both in town and country, all of whom 
are well posted as to the chicken country, that the sup- 
ply of these big birds is sufficient to last but a short 
while. In this regard I think the State of Illinois is not 
very different from that of Minnesota or Nebraska. I 
have reports from both of these States that the chicken 
crop this year is unusually good. This is the stereotyped 
form of chicken information in the West these days. A 
month or so before the season the birds are reported 
“more numerous than they have been for years.” Ten 
days after the opening date the story runs that the birds 
must have been killed off by a wet spring, or a dry 
summer, or by minks, hawks or some other evil-minded 
creatures. I presume that there are about as many 
prairie chickens in Illinois as in Minnesota. Mr. W. S. 
Phillips, of this city, is just back from a trip through 
the West. He says that Nebraska is full of quail and 
prairie chickens, the latter being especially abundant in 
the northwestern part of that State. He also says that 
there is a great deal of sporting travel going on in the 
West, numbers of parties going into the mountains. 
From other sources I hear that the season in Nebraska 
has been exceptionally favorable for prairie chickens. 
There has been a good crop, probably as good a crop 
as that State will ever again see in its history. It is also 
the case that shooting of market hunters and so-called 
sportsmen is even now going on over a wide part of 
Nebraska. When the opening day arrives the crop will 
have been largely harvested. 


Rough .on the Gun Club. 


The Sioux Falls Press, a newspaper published in one of 
the best chicken regions of the country, gives utterance 
to some harsh comment on the methods of the members 
of the local gun club, which comment I trust is entirely 
erroneous. While it does not reflect a spirit appropriate 
to the present, I know that such acts as those charged 


were at one time all too prevalent over a great portion 
of the West. 


The Press remarks: 

“It’s about time for the president of the Sioux \Falls 
Gun Club to quote the game law of the State, and warn 
gunners not to shoot prairie chickens out of season. 
The members of the gun club in the past always ac- 
cepted the president’s warning as a license to go out into 
the fields ard. bag a few birds. In fact, all citizens in- 
clined to field sports of this character played the warn- 
ing in the light of an invitation to accompany the mem- 
bers on their first appearance among the young birds, 
and no longer stood upon the order of going, but went 
boldly’ forth and shot everything in sight. Whatever 
poaching has been indulged-in thus far this season has 
been performed very quietly. Still’ it is known that 
several wing shots have been out and brought in young 
prairie chickens. It is nearly a month yet before the 
expitation of the game law in South Dakota, but. the 
birds in many coveys, it is reported, are nearly full grown. 
Joe Dunn, of Ellis, who is authority. on prairie chickens, 
says these game birds are much more numerous and Jarg- 


er at this date than any year since his advent into the 
country. He requested that this information should not 
be promulgated, ‘because I have a couple of young dogs 
I want to train before the gun club members enter the 
field,’ was the excuse he offered for the suppression of 
the chicken situation. They are all on the same lay. 


Every chicken hunter regards it legal to disregard the 
game law.” C 


Sporting Resources of the South. 


I have often been glad to note the fact that the game 
of the South is more abundant and apt to continue more 
abundant than that of the North. I was talking over 
this fact the other day with Mr. Joseph Irwin, of Little 
Rock, Ark., who was in Chicago on a brief visit. Mr. Ir- 
win says that close about his town he has the finest of 
bass fishing and quail shooting. He can still get some 
prairie chickens earlier in the season on the.prairies, and 
within a few hours’ run can get into a camp where bears 
and deer will be hung up. He says that last year he made 
some long trips further into the South and found some 
splendid country. ForEst anv Stream earlier printed 
his story of the sport they had while stopping at the 
Sea View Hotel, at High Island, Texas. He says that 
the mallard shooting there was magnificent, and the 
snipe shooting the finest ever seen. He intends some 
time to visit this country again, and also to join a 
gentleman who owns a plantation in Louisiana, where 
the wildfowl shooting is fine. The High Island coun- 
try, so Mr. Irwin tells me, is along the sea marsh, less 
than fifty miles from where I was shooting a few years 
ago with Billy Griggs and the Stevensons, where I am 
sure I had the finest snipe shooting I ever saw in all 
my life, not trying for any ducks, although they were 
there in thousands. There was no place at our point 
where shooters could get in or could be accommodated, 
and I am glad to call attention to this High Island 
country, and to give the indorsement of so practical 
a sportsman as Mr. Irwin. 

“Speaking of the South, I am sorry to have missed this 
week the call of Mr. J. Bowmar Dabney, of Vicksburg, 
Miss., superintendent of education. Mr. Dabney is a 
son of Coahoma, who lives at Clarksdale, Miss., and 
I should have been glad to talk with him about snakes, 
bears and other things. 


An Odd Case. 


An odd case in game protection is that of J. A. Marks, 
of Detroit, Mich. Mr. Marks is a trap shooter, and while 
attending the trap shoot at Grand Rapids, Mich., in the 
early part of last month, he shot a plover which flew 
past the firing line where the shooters stood. Many 
saw the act. Mr. Ben Bush. of Kalamazoo. filed com- 
plaint, and State Deputy C. E. Brewster will arrest Mr. 
Marks and push the case. As the latter was a guest of 
Grand Rapids, which was holding open house that week, 
the local sportsmen did not feel like pushing the case. 


Minnesota Quail. 


It is gratifying to know that as the prairie chicken 
lessens in number in Minnesota, the quail appears to be 
increasing. Unless all appearances prove deceitful, the 
sportsmen of Minnesota will have fine sport on quail 
over a large area of the southern portion of the State, 
where in the old chicken days no one would have thought 
of looking for quail or shooting them if any had perchance 
been found. The Bob White will long outlive the prairie 
grouse in America. 


E. Hovucu. 


1200 Boyce Buitpinc, Chicago, Il. 


Hunting Deer in South Florida. 


Drrer—They were everywhere. But we had been out 
on seven or eight camp hunts, and I still had my first 
running deer to see. The dogs had run deer off the 
hills and out of the swamps; different members of our 
various parties had shot within hearing, and afterward 
told of large bucks seen. I had covered stands and 
sprinted fast miles till guard duty and foot racing had 
become a vocation, but after awhile I feared that I 
would never even see a deer. Indeed, I still carried all 
the shells taken on the first trip. 

A person fond of nature might have found means to 
amuse himself in another part of the country, but I 
found it lonesome out in the pine forests of South 
Florida, where I seldom heard .a sound, except the lull 
of tree tops and the occasional low of a cow. One 
morning I did detect a covey of quail approaching un- 
der palmettoes, the tree behind which I hid, and was 
glad that being on a stand by the law of the hunt pre- 
vented shooting at them, for I soon became interested in 
their peculiar actions, preceded by musical warning 
notes when they discovered my presence. First a large, 
ragged, plumed cock, -probably the hero of every fight 
in his tribe for years, ascended a burnt log and inspect- 
ed me cautiously, then other males joined him, and all 
of them nodded and chattered for some time in a very 
human way; but I think it was wrong for them to tell 
those girl-birds down in the leaves such outrageous 
yarns, for when the males descended, how everybody did 
foot it to the nearest thicket. When one is on a stand, 
however, such incidents as this one even are rare. 

« The membership of our hunts varied each time that 
we went into the woods, and the three others with the 
Doctor and me on the trip I was to see my first deer 
had,never been out with us before. We had made camp 
on the side of a flatwoods belt several miles wide, be- 
yond which there was a nearly impassable swamp, and 
one morning three of us crossed into the flat several 
miles above the camp, while the other two of the narty 
entered some distance below with the purpose of hunt- 
ing to meet. The two foxhounds with us soon led 
on a fresh trail in a fast half-mile race over grass slip- 
pery with dew to a circular cypress pond of about three 
acres, then turned back to flush a number of large gob- 
blers. When Morgan had urged the hounds into the 
pond again, he ran for the upper end of it, and Ben for 
the other end,. while I remained where dogs and men 
had left me. - : : 


Now the dogs were yowling with certainty in their 
tones, then they shouted with wild jubilation as a large 
animal seemed to plunge through the shallows in the 
timber; all of this had occurred so often; if it would 
only come my way this time, and there it was. Oh, such 


.a big, big creature, as it broke from the timber 4oyds. 


off and cleared the belt of palmettoes in leaps that seemed 
sky high! Would I ever get those gyrating gun barrels 
to bear on that gray mass of erratic motion? What luck 
that the first time my aim and the bounding stag seemed 
to be in unison. Morgan was in the line of destruction 
as he still ran off at the top of his speed; then, as the 
deer struck an evener gait beyond the palmettoes, there 
was the report of a gun, perhaps my own, when the ani- 
mal flinched slightly and resolved itself into a gray 
streak that extended to the swamp half a mile away, as I 
delivered a second load into my end of this evasive line. 

How hard it was to face the intelligent eyes of those 
dogs when they came and I broke them off. I could not 
have changed their opinion of me, it seemed, by remind- 
ing them of when, time and again, they had chased coons 
up trees or had done other unsportsmanlike things for 
deer dogs; my failure had cut too deep into their hearts 
to be easily rubbed out. Then Morgan came up. Mor- 
gan, with whom I had eaten so many sweet potatoes and 
had bunked in such a friendly way back to back, closer 
than brothers, cool nights when the fire was low, and 
the withering look of pity he gave me made it seem pos- 
sible for me to crawl through the barrels of my gun. 
But both of us had noticed a fact which I had attributed 
to impudence and Morgan to a wound—the deer had 
waved its tail‘ twice while in sight, so we urged the 
dogs on the trail and soon heard them, to my great relief, 
baying some distance in the swamp beyond. t 

I have a dim recollection of wading a cow path into a 
dense swamp, where I found Morgan and Ben with 
kindness in their faces standing over a large buck that 
lay on a green hummock, while our dog Tom, the no- 
blest foxhound that ever sent music to reverberating hills, 
licked my gun hand in an apologetic manner. They 
wanted me to shout, I believe, but I felt as if it would 
be more agreeable to my condition at that time to go 
where I could straighten out alone the events of that 
unusual morning; that first sight of a deer, the eccentric 
action of my gun when steadiness was most needed, those 
random shots into a gray atmosphere, the drumming of 
my heart afterward, and the bitter disappointment with 
a subsequent reaction. I would shout to-morrow and 
the next day, for all time to come if they wished it, but 
just then I wanted to recover my lost nerve. 

H. R. STeicer. 


De Lanp, Florida. 





The Destructive Skin Hunter. 


WHEREVER big game has entirely disappeared from 
districts where it formerly abounded, and wherever whole 
species have been exterminated, the mischief has in near- 
ly every case been done, not to procure food, but solely 
to obtain the creatures’ skins. It is not the big-game 
hunter, or the savage, or even the agriculturist, who 
destroys the creatures, but the “skin hunter.” In every 
“new country” this wasteful and relentless enemy of 
animal life has always appeared with the regularity of 
some recurring plague, and made it his business to de- 
stroy every creature larget than a hare. 5 

The advent of the skin hunter takes place at a parti- 
cular period of development in recent settlements. He is 
never among the early pioneers, but is a kind of parasite 
in half-occupied territories, often intensely disliked by 
the resident squatters, as he destroys the game on which 
they partly depend, though he sometimes succeeds in 
converting these to his own evil ways. In South Africa, 
for instance, the early Boer settlers, like the early pio- 
neers of North America, killed the antelopes for meat, 
and used their skins for clothing. They ate the venison, 
and from the hides they made suits of leather—“shamoy- 
ed,” not tanned—supple, soft, and comfortable garments, 
well suited for the life on the veldt. The number of 
animals killed was limited by their own personal needs 
and those of their families. 

About 1850 the Boers learned that the myriads of ante- 
lope, quagga, and zebra which wandered over the plains 
had a marketable value other than as food or supplying 
leather hunting shirts. The skin hunters taught them 
that, though the bodies of the creatures might be left to 
rot on the veldt, the hides, not tanned or dressed, but 
merely stripped from the body, were marketable, to sup- 
ply the European demand for leather. The country was 
just sufficiently opened up to have arrived at the stage 
at which the business of the skin hunter pays. Freight 
is high, but not too high; and, though hides of countless 
cattle and sheep may be had for little enough in the set- 
tled districts, the skins of the wild animals cost nothing 
at all, except the value of powder and shot. 

Even this was economized in South Africa. “The 
Boers of the pastoral republic became perfect adepts at 
skin hunting,” writes Mr. Bryden. “They put in just 
sufficient powder to drive the missile home, and care- 
fully cut out their bullets for use on future occasions. 
So lately as 1876, when I first wandered in Cape Colony, I 
well remember the wagon coming down from the Free 
State and Transvaal loaded up with nothing but the skins 
of blesbok, wildebeest, and springbok. This miserable 
system of skin hunting has been and still is. where any 
game remains, pursued in all native states of South 
Africa. Between 1850 and 1875 it is certain that some 
millions of these animals must have been destroyed in 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State.” The slaughter 
was so prodigious, and the varietv ot wild animals so 
great. in these wild regions of South Africa, that the 
result made a sensible difference in the leather industry 
of Europe. The markets were filled with skins which, 
when tanned, gave leather of a quality and excellence 
never known ore, but the origin of which, as the 
material was still sold under old names, purchasers never 
suspected. Hides of the zebra and quagga arrived in 
tens of thousands; and good as horse hide is for the up- 
— of —— boots, these ane ae a 

nglishmen for years wore ts the uppers o ich 
were eee ot See, eee ae or from the hides 
of elands, oryx and gems’ isguised under the names 
of “calf” of patent | 


eathers.—London Spectator, 
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that breathes forth a true sportsman’s &pitit. e pres- 
ent non-resident tax in Arkansas is a failure. én who 
are mean enough to do real damage to the game inter- 
ests of the State are none too good to manipulate their 
schemes to evade the tax. Those who pay it are those 
who would not injure the game interests of the State if 
there was no tax. J. M. R. has the right idea exactly. 
Stop the shipment of game. Make it impractical for the 
fallroads and market htuntets to combine for the defraud- 
(ne of @iitie ihtetests of the State, and then those who 
hint for the ipefe pleaSufe of the outing will nevet ser- 
iously affect the quantity 6f gahié. : 

Arkansas is beyond all question the finest gaitié State 
in the Middle West. The swamps, canebrakes and vast 
stretches of woods will prove a sure retreat for many 
years to come, if the horde of game hogs that now make 
their living out of game butchery can be effectually 
checked. 

There are several clubs of sober, staid, solid citizens 
in Kentucky and Tennessee with whom I am personally 
Aéqudinted, who have been wont to take ani annual out- 
ihg in Afkansas: They tustally stay abotit two weeks. 
They keep only whit game Sin need while iti €4aifip. 
They buy all their provisions froni Atkfnsa$ metehants, 
and hire the wagons and teams of Arkansas citiZen$ to 
haul them out to camp and back again. They leave two 
or three hundred dollars every fall with the Arkansas 
people. The game they kill would not be worth the tenth 
of what they pay out, and they pay it cheerfully just for 
the pleasute of the outing. Now that non-resident tax 
has ptt a stop to all these men, and leaves all the more 
Bame fot the matket hunters, who are not worth one 
€ent to the State! Is it good business manageitient for 
ainy State to this work teal pfoliibition of tien who 
So éliteffully pay fot ail they get, Wiiile they leave a loop- 
hole for those who abuse their privileges, ttatnplé tndet- 
foot the law, and destroy all the game and fish tliey 
possibly can? 

I assure J. M. R. that he has the sympathy of the non- 
residents in his desire to save the game, and at the same 
time treat clean, white men fairly. Pro Bono. 


Bears in the Dismal Swamp. 


Tit Distial Swatnp perhaps holds tiofe bears. than 
ahy pla€e of its sige in Anieriéa, and tliefe is little trouble 
about bagging thein in the late. summer and edily fail. 
I have not hunted thetii in fifteen years, and hardly 
know what is considered the best Way of doing so 
now. In those days we used about a dozen fine dogs 
and two or three hounds. Bob Flora, of Shawboro, 
N. C., on the Norfolk & Southern R. R., told me 
about shooting a big bear with No. 8 shot, killing it 
instantly, only a few days ago. 

T used to hunt near Moyock, north of Shawboro, on 
the same road, bit fliy old friend Wm, Cox, who had 
killed over 300 bears, is dead. a 

Mr. M. C. Poyner, of Moyock, could no doubt tell 
you the best bear hunter in that section now and the 
best time to hunt them. J. B. Waite. 


Sea and River LSishing. 
Bass Fishing in the Greenbrier. 


Ir is with a full lieatt that 1 write of the bass of Green- 
brier River, for to that king of game fishes I owe a great 
deal of what has made life worth living, Unfortunately 
am addicted to the fishing habit. I am one of the worst 
viciims in this whole section. I do to point a moral and 
adorn a tale. I rely for the excitement and the stimulus 
that such an anglomaniac requires on the wild fight for 
freedom the bass makes. when I have ensnared him. I 
can. scarcely remember when I had not yet tasted of the 
fruit of knowledge. . If it had been given me to extract a 
fish or two with a pole better fitted for a “hand spike,” I 
would have led the life of an exemplary-citizen, and in 
time probably been elevated to the position of justice of 
the peace, but as it is now I have sacrificed fortune and 
position to revel in the delights of those who endeavor 
to get a fish on an angle. f take it that it is owing to 
circumstance principally that makes the fisherman. No 
man who ever gave a fine fish half a chance could resist 
the temptation to experience the exquisite sensation 
again and again, until he is only saved from his worth- 
less ways by winter. 5 

But this is not intended for a rhapsody. To get down 
to facts, we return to the Greenbrier. This river is per- 
haps 170 miles long. Its whole course lies parallel to the 
Alleghany Mountains in West Virginia. Its waters are 
as clear as crystal. I live 100 miles from its mouth. The 
stream here has an average width of about 1ooyds. Its 
fall is uniform and about &ft. to the miles. A man in a 
boat can easily see the bottom through oft. of water. 

About 1880 a fish commissioner came idling along and 
saw the stream. He put some bass in it, and when he 
dies we will erect a monument over his grave. The food 
was plentiful, and in five years the river swarmed with the 
fish. They were of the small-mouth variety, as is best 
suited to clear streams-with rocky bottom. The fish com- 
missioner had placed the. bass in the stream near the 
mouth, where he could reach it from the railroad, and 
went his way. 

In a few years they had gone 100 miles up stream, far 
from the madding crowd and the farmers of Pocahontas 
county, a county without a railroad, had a new problem 
to solve. The day of going down-to the river on days 
when the water was muddy and hauling out big catfish 
was past. We all have our gifts. and some of the Poca- 
hontas people went fo. catching them as if to the manner 
born, while others went down to their graves trying to 
catch a bass. ~ 
. J well remember my experience in 1886, when_I struck 
my. first bass with a birch. pole, and found him all “hot 
sand and ginger.” In those days, when I had niastered 
the art, the taking of a basketful was as certain-as taking 

















font out of the smoke house, and matiy a time, when 


ings tO eat were scarce, my mother has sent me to the 


- tivet to éatéh bass, as many a less gifted youth has been 


sent to the’ bari to gather eggs. 

That was in the first flush of the bass fishing. I have 
been told that it is the histoty of every stream where 
the conditions are favorable. The new fish increase with 
too great fapidity, and a term of years is fegttired to 
bring down the nitittiber to a normal quantity. Now the 
number is quite sufficient to make it interesting to those 
who can take them. 

It is clearly recognized here that bass fishers are divid- 

ed in two classes: They who can and they who -can’t. 
The ones that catch them get great quantities, and those 
who can’t none at all. 
_ I very early realized that it was necessary to cast a 
long line. In those days I had-read of fly-rods and seen 
Englishinen fish down the river with rods that cost 
pounds. I went to the woods and searched for days un- 
til I found a rod nature had grown for me that had a 
spring to it, that I look back to now with pleasure, since 
I have reveled in fly-rods of my own. With it I could 
throw a line 35ft. at least, and perhaps take a bass weigh- 
ing 2lbs. Giving him the “spring of the pole,” I would 
wade to the shore and land him high and dry on the 
shingle. 

It was with boyish, fiendish, socialistic glee that I have 
caught bass after bass, when the effete summer boarder 
with fod and feel, and other highly important parapher- 
nalid, stood alongside and caught nothing. This carries 
out Washington Irving’s pietute of the bare-footed boy 
who with pin hook and Worii cauglit more fish than a 
gang of well-equipped sportstiieh, who no doubt were 
well bottled up and cared not whether the fish bit or 
not. 

I have seen these presumptuous mortals try theit hand 
on bass. They came from the pegged down fishing on 
the banks of a carp pond, and tried their hand on the 
sensitive natutes of tee bass, and found they could wait 
fotevet and get no fish. It could be truly said of them 
they “toiled” all day and caught nothing. 

The sifted fishetinah toils no more than any other 
artist who depends upon 4 Skillful touch and delicate 
handling. 

Our bass season opens June 15. Then minnows are 
the best bait. Patent minnows are used by a number 
with some success. One of the best old men -in our 
country took a patent minnow and sank it in a pool 2oft. 
deep, and let it lie on the bottom for three hours, and 
didn’t get a bite! He had more respect for bass fishers 
aftet his failufe. Crawfish, tadpoles, young frogs, bacon, 
grasshopne#s, hielgtaimites, ate all used with great suc- 
cess, and later in the seaSon the fly-fisher gets in his 
work, Under favorable circurtistancées ftom ten to thirty 
good sized bass should be caught in the Greenbrier in 
half a day’s fishing. 

My experience with bass has taught me that they will 
choose their own time to bite, and it is a privilege that 
cannot be denied them. As a rule, wlien mountains be- 
gin to cast their evening shadows on hot surtiifmer days, 
bass Can be caught, but the most likely times often bring 
the fiShetmat fio return. There is no way to tell when 
they are in the niood. I verily believe, however, that an 
hour after the slightest risé in the water will stop any 
fishing. 

My scheme is to be prepared to offer bass all that the 
market affords, and by this means I have, after hottts of 
fishing, changed defeat into a comparative victory. But 
it takes forging to do it. 

This seeths tnore of an autobiography than I could 
have wished, but I know about this subject by experi- 
ence. I believe that 5lbs. will weigh any bass ever taken 
in the Greenbrier. We hear. of heavier fish, but their 
weight cannot be proven. I caught my largest bass at 
the tiiouth of Knapp’s Creek, and it weighed 434lbs. on 
the steelyatds, but I have never caught another «that 
weighed more than half so much. It was on a sultry 
morning when the sun was shining red through the 


clouds. I was fishing in the deepest water for miles, and 


using carefully selected crawfish. I had caught sixteen 
and during the time I had been trying to cast underneath 
a limb which projected above the water from a sunken 
tree. The place looked likely enough, and I at length 
succeeded in placing the bait there. The bass came to 
the top of the water, and when I saw it I was rattled. I 
had a light rod and a cheap reel. The bass was safely 
hooked and the reel fouled, and for about two weeks I 
stood in the water and let the bass have the “spring of 
the pole.” It was a very glorious sight, and when the 
bass turned he seemed to light up the whole pool. Fin- 
ally the fish was tired out, and having it safely landed, I 
quit fishing. I had had enough. It has been the dream 
of my life to catch another such a bass on a light trout 
rod in this cold, clear mountain stream, but ten years 
have passed without it materializing. 

My next largest bass was caught in a manner -that is 
now illegal: I drove it ashore and picked it up with my 
hands. This river is a great stream to gig suckers and 
catfish. The pine torches throw a bright gleam upon the 
water, and every pebble on the bottom is revealed with 
a distinctness that outclasses the sunlight. The light 
on the water, with the impenetrable darkness beyond, 
forms a scene very weird and beautiful. The fish blinded 
lie still and are speared. The bass go crazy. Occasion- 
ally one is gigged as it lies dazed, but they generally 
shoot away and hardly a night passes but what a bass or 
two scoots out on dry land and is picked up. One night 
a party of two were gigging up the river. We entered a 
cove, and heard farther up a weighty splashing. As we 
advanced a big fish came charging down, fairly making 
the water foam. Nearly opposite the light he struck the 
neck of land on the river side, and no doubt thinking the 
river lay before him. charged the other bank and struck 
a clump of bulrushes. In a moment I was on him and 
dribbled bim out upon the bank as I would a football. 
The fish was the catch of the night, and would have 
probably weighed 2/lbs. 

If your gifts run toward catching bass you can find 
good sport in Greenbrier River. They push their frontier 
lines. further up the river each year, and have driven the 
trout back into the forks. The old-time fish have been 
sacrificed; but it was a grand exchange. ; 

Marurkton W. Va. ANDREW PRICE. 


89 
Wild Fishers I Have Fished With. 


BY FRED MATHER. : ; 
(Continued from page 71.) 


THE list of birds with which I have fished, as recorded 
last week, was quite long, and the pelican and cormorant 
might have been added. When we think of all the birds, 
mammals, reptiles and insects that live wholly or in 
part. on fish, in addition to the piscivorous kinds of fish, 
we see why it is necessary for some fishes to produce 
many thousand eggs in order to preserve their species 
from extermination. 


The Muskrat? 


The question mark denotes that I am in.doubt about 
this animal being the least bit of a fish eater. Its food 
is largely vegetable in the warm months, but I do 
not know what it lives on during the winter. I have 
always suspected it of eating fish, because we know that 
it eats the Unio, or fresh-water mussel, and has often 
left mounds of their shells in evidence. How many hun- 
dred stomachs cf this animal I have opened in search 
of fish is not recorded, but a great number were ex- 
amined without finding a fish bone. 

This sociable rodent is more like a beaver than a 
rat. Every angler who fishes in. ponds has observed 
it swim to the beds of flags or rushes, cut a bundle and 
swim off with a mouthful to help its kindred build a 
house for winter, and later in the season has seen the 
house rising above the water like a haycock, but with no 
entrance above water. Those muskrats which I have 
killed were mostly burrowing about my trout ponds, and 
in summer, for in my fur trapping days in Wisconsin, 
long years ago, we were on small streams where there 
were no ponds such as the musquash loves. I have fished 
in his company hundreds of times, but cannot say that 
he eats fish. Can any one prove that the muskrat eats 
fish in winter when vegetation is scant? 


The Mink. 


Once upon a time I was a boy and looted with joy to 
the day when I could fish or shoot with the village Natty 
Bumpo, “Old Port” Tyler, if he would allow.: We had 
been shooting rail down the Popskinny, and had: rowed 
up--near the bridge to get a shot or two at the evening 
flight- of ducks. The boat was made fast, and we were 
taking a bite when I touched the old man’s arm and 


-pointed to a small animal on the opposite shore, about 


1ooft. distant. 

“That’s a mink,” said Porter, “an’ about three months 
from now his hide’ll be a-dryin’ back o’ my house. If I 
didn’t trap for fur I’d kill that fellow now, for they’re 
the meanest an’ cruelest animal on four legs.. A mink 
‘ll kill for the fun of it, an’ keep on when he can’t begin 
to use what he has killed, and I believe that a mink would 
kill everv living thing on earth, if it could, and starve to 
death to-morrow. An’ I dunno but there’s:some men 
that’s just like minks; I see-’em a-shootin’ away at 
chipmunks an’ all the little song birds, as well as the 
hawks an’ owls, and anything that lives. Now I never 
shoot at anything ‘less I want it.” 

The mink had gone, but the words of the old trapper 
remained. . Years after, when a mink got among. my 
tame wood ducks and killed fourteen, the whole flock, 
Port Tyler’s sketch of the character of the mink came 
up as I sat down and cried like a child. Then my heart 
hardened when my terriers told me that the fiend was 
ainong the loose stones that were the foundation of an 
old house then used as a fish hatchery. Men could not 
get under the building, and several times the dogs. drove 
him out, but we dared not shoot on account of the dogs, 
and the villain dodged back. Next morning I had him 
in a trap, and the many tortures that I had planned were 
given up. The terriers shook his life out, but he should 
have had thirteen more in order to pay for my beautiful 

ets. 

: A mink loves muskrat meat, and the trapper prefers 
this for bait. Once when Henry Neaville and I were 
fishing the sloos of the Mississippi, in Grant county, 
Wisconsin, we saw a mink capture a muskrat and roll 
into the water with it, but while musky has a formidable 
set of incisors, they are no match for the canines of 
the mink. 

A steel trap is a cruel thing, and 1 have taken animals 
which brought a feeling of compassion, but never such 
feeling for a mink. I have taken them when they had 
frozen to death in the trap, and when their leg bones 
were crushed,. but I have a more tender feeling for a 
rattlesnake than for a mink. 

When I had trout ponds at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., I 
saw a mink enter a pond, and by the time I could get a 
gun it was out and galloping off with a 2lb. trout. A 
charge o. duck shot and the skin of that mink changed 
ownership. I got $3 for the skin, and had the trout for 
dinner. It is said that a mink can roll itself into a 
ball and drift down ander a fish and seize it; that it 
catches fish we know, but how it does it is another thing. 
These wild animals do things when men are not about, 
and it is only by chance that a man has an opportunity 
to see them take their food, and then it might happen 
under the nose of a man who took no interest in watch- 
ing or in recording it—the kind of man to whom a 
primrose by the river bank was just an ordinary every- 
day primrose. 

The neck of a mink is as large as its head, and is all 
muscle. I have. known one to kill an adult tame 
goose, and if any reader ever got a walloping from the 
wings of a goose, wings which have broken a man’s 
arm, they can form some idea of the strength of a mink. 
I have kept them in confinement, and a few years ago 
sent one in a tin-lined box with a wire-cloth front to 
Washington, and the mink actually chewed through that 
wire and escaped on the way. The late Prof. Goode 
wrote me: “I would not have believed this if I had not 
seen the hole in the wire.” 

Once, while camping with a party of three, on the 
Hudson, there was a great commotion on the opposite 
shore of a‘little brook, a flopping, squealing, squawking 
babel of sounds, and then all was still. In the morning 
there was the body of a night heron, or quawk, with its 
throat cut, and the tracks of a mink. The mink will eat 
but little flesh’ if it can get plenty of warm blood; that is 
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why it kills off a whole henroost or a flock of tame wood 
ducks in a night. 


The Swamp and Water Hares, 


To turn from the contemplation of a bloodthirsty mink 
to the timid and harmless hare is a pleasure. The fact 
that my countrymen call all hares “rabbits” does not de- 
ter me from telling them that if there are wild rabbits 
in America they have been brought here, for the true 
rabbit is gregarious, like the prairie dog, and lives in 
colonies, constructs burrows and brings forth its young 
blind and naked. Our little “cottontail” does not bur- 
row, but uses holes in the ground as its “form.” Our 
American hares are like all hares, solitary. We have 
about five species, including the “jack rabbit” of the 
West, the “great northern hare,” which is white in win- 
ter, our common “molly cotton” and two which live 
about the water and swim when they wish to swim. 

This explanation seems necessary when the hare is in- 
cluded among the “wild fishers I have fished with.” 
When I first went fishing in the Southern States, I did 
not know of the existence of any more hares than the 
three enumerated above. One summer day I was lazily 
fishing a Louisiana bayou in company with a wkite- 
headed darky of most uncertain years, whom I knew 
only as “Uncle Eph.” I love to fish with men of this 
kind, because they are natural, and therefore are interest- 
ing studies. They know how to catch fish, and are filled 
with practical knowledge, say 40 per cent., mixed with 
10 per cent. of tradition and 50 per cent. of superstition. 
Then, with only such a man for a companion, the party is 
complete. The addition of another white man would 
make the “Uncle” suspicious when he found that the two 
were enjoying if not guying him, and another colored 
man would make him jealous and taciturn. 

As I came around the bend I saw an aged colored 
man sitting in a dugout in the shade of several large 
gum trees, and he was fishing with a cane pole. As I 
paddled past in a lighter dugout, he applied himself to 
baling out his craft with a tin cup, without a sign of 
being aware of the presence of a stranger. Here is a 
character worth cultivating, I thought, he has seen 
me, but does not care to have his privacy intruded upon. 
Just my man! 

“Good morning, Uncle, are the fish biting well to- 
day?” 

He dropped his cup, and touching what -he regarded 
to be a hat, for he had been born a slave, replied: 
“Mawnir’, sah. Dey doan bite too fas’,” and then turned 
his attention to his one suspender and plainly intimated 
that the interview should close. I pulled in alongside 
him, and asked him if he would; he did, and we were 
friends. 

Im answer to a question, he said: “Dey calls me Unc. 
Eph ’bout yah; fo’ I was raised in Tangipahoa, an’ 
since I’se been free I’se done lived by fishin’, but I could 
do de same if I wasn’t ’mancipated. I done seen yo’ 
*bout de village, and I knows dey say yo’ is a Yankee, 
but I do’ know dat ’mancipation is good fo’ de ole 
man, who is like de ole hoss w’at is tu’ned out to die. 
How yo’ t’ink?” 

I had been busy in rigging up for fishing, and while I 
had heard what the old man said, did not reply, for I 
wanted to hear him talk. As the minnow was put on 
the hook, with the hook below the dorsal fin, and I 
was ready for a cast, an animal, which I thought to be a 
muskrat, swam past and I cast my hook over it. Why 
I did this is a problem that I can’t answer to-day. I did 
not want a muskrat at that time. Its fur was not good, 
and better meat could be had. If the French saying is 
true, that an Englishman says: “It is a fine morning, 
let us go out and kill something,” that must be the rea- 
son why I. threw my hook over the back of that swim- 
ming animal and caught it in the back of the neck. It 
cried as I reeled it in, and when I saw that it was a hare 
the hook was taken out and the little animal swam 
across to the other side. 

“Uncle Eph,” said I, “how do you suppose that rab- 
bit got in the water?” 

“W’y, sah, he jess walk in w’en he wants fo’ to swim. 
Did vo’ nebba see a rabbit swim befo’?” 

“Never did. The rabbits don’t swim where I came 
from. I’ve seen them on the snow over frozen swamps 
gnawing willow bark and other things, and have seen 
them on swampy ground in summer, but never heard of 
one going into the water, they must be a different kind 
down here.” ; 

“Yas sah, I ’spects dey is. We got two kinds "bout 
yah, one he got a slim head an’ a white tail, an’ de odder 
he got broader head an’ no w’ite awn he’s tail. De w’ite 
tail one we calls watah rabbit, and w’at yo’ cotch was 
swamp rabbit, he got no w’ite awn hees tail.” 

I had often learned a little about birds, beasts and 
fishes from just such men and had also learned that 
they were often mistaken in some things, but my rabbit 
was not gray, nor was it white below Itke the familiar 


* “cottontail” of boyhood, and there was a chance that the 


old man was right and that the yellowish brown animal 
which I hooked was a different species. While fishing 
afterward I saw several hares swimming and. knew 
that they had not tumbled in accidentally. Study of this 
family in books, years later, shows that “Uncle Eph” was 
correct; the “marsh hare” (L. palustris) has no white on 
belly nor tail, and its skull is half as wide as long, while 
the “water hare” (L. aquaticus) has a white tail and a 
narrower skull. Both species are colored a_ yellow- 
brown. .s 

To carelessly throw a hook over what was thought to 
be a muskrat and to pull a crying rabbit out of the 
water was not only a new experience, but it led up to 
an inquiry which developed the fact, new to me, that we 
have two species of swimming hares in America. 


The Dragon-Fly and its Larva. 


Uncle Eph. had not spoken for some time; we had 
each been busy with our thoughts and our fishing since 
the rabbit episode. He coughed, probably to attract at- 
tention, and said: “Look a’ dat ole snake feedah a- 
crawlin’ up dat grass, he gwine bus’ out an’ fly ’way 
soon.” I turned and there on a stem of some water 
plant was the pupa of what is popularly known as 
dragon-fiy, devil’s darning-needle, deyroiselle, snake- 
ieeder and mosquito-hawk. I was famifiar with this in- 


teresting insect in its different stages, had seen thousands 
of empty pupa cases clinging to aquatic plants above 
water, but had never seen the insect.in the act of casting 
the pupa case. Here was a chance. 

The pupa was slowly crawling, and Uncle Eph. having 
fixed my attention, ostentatiously rinsed! his tin cup and 
dipped up some of the warm water to drink. The scheme 
worked, and while he knew nothing of microbes; disease 
germs and such unwholesome things, he knew in his 
simple way that swamp river water was not considered 
wholesome by most white men, and then when they were 
forced to drink it they added some germ-killer to it. 
When he resumed conversation he was more fluent and 
said: “Now dat ah t’'ing he got mighty tired a-cffy’in’ 
outen de watah, an’ he stop fo’ to get hees breff. He’s 
been a-crawlin’ roun’ de bottom awn his six laigs fo’ two 
yeahs, an’ now he gwine fly. See how he-stretches an’ 
tries to bu’st. Dah, now! Hees back split open an’ 
now hees shiny head an’ big eyes come out an leek 
’roun’; now he drags hees laigs out fum de skin an’ 
crawls out, an’ dah he shakes out hees wings an’ dries ’em 
an’ den he crawls up and drags out hees long body, long- 
er dan what he was befo’, dat w’at puzzles me, wha he 
keep all dat long body and dem wings in da little shuck 
wat he lef’ on de grass?” 

This was something I could not answer, and after 
watching it emerge from the pupa to the perfect or 
imago state, I watched this insect take wing and dart 
about our boats after insects. Its appetite seems to be 
insatiable. I have transfixed one with a pin through 
the thorax and then fed house-flies to it until I was tired. 
It would be a big contract for an able-bodied man with 
nets, or other machinery, to feed one able-bodied draggn- 
fly. I never saw such an appetite attached to any animal. 
It feeds ravenously as a larva, after hatching from the 
egg, when it breathes through its tail, like the larva of 
a mosquito, but has a formidable extension of its nip- 
pers which has two joints, the first at the extreme under 
side of the head, bending back, and- the second under 
the thorax. This apparatus terminates in a pair of sharp 
pincers, and can be thrown out to seize a fish fully 
Min. distant. Once I put a larva of this insect in a bowl 
with five young gold fish about rin. long, and in an 
hour it had devoured the last one. It feeds in the pupa 
state, a thing which few insects do. 

“Why do you call that insect a snake feeder, Uncle 
Eph. ?” : 

“’*Cause he got a bargain wid de snake not to eat him 
if he bring de snake big fat bugs. Now a snake like some 
o’ dese bugs dats got big, hard, shiny scales on top dey 
wings, an’ de snake can’t cotch ’nuff, so he bargain wid 
de snake feeder to bring him fat bugs, an’ de snake spare 
hees life. W’at yo’ call ’em wha you live?” 

“Most people call ’em dragon-flies, but the boys call 
‘em the devil’s darning-needle, and believe that they will 
sew a boy’s ears up.” 

“Yah, hah! Dattah’s funny, fo’ a fac’; sow up dey 
years! He ain’ got no needle and no string, but w’en he’s 
a wum in de water crawlin’ awn legs he’s got sho’ nuff 
pinchers, an’ he pinch a little fish of a frog, he will; I 
see "em do it.” I was much pleased with this keen 
observer, but pushed off when he began looking for 
his cup again. 

Tortoises and Turtles, 


In America we popularly call them all “turtles,” and 
the distinction of “tortoise” for the land and fresh-water 
kinds is almost unknown, while the principal exception 
is that delicate box of gelatinous meat, the diamond- 
back terrapin of the salt-water marshes. I never knew 
the box tortoise to eat fish, and I have had them in 
captivity for years; they seemed fortd of fruits, melons 
and tomatoes. 

All the pond and river turtles are great fish eaters. 
They will float up quietly under a fish and make a grab 
for it. Some years ago I was using a live minnow for 
black bass, on Long Island, when I saw a great snapping 
turtle take the minnow and go below. A few pulls show- 
ed that a trout rod would never stir a 3olb. turtle from 
the mud and weeds, and I kept weaving the rod from 
side to side in order to cut the snell on the reptile’s jaw 
in order not to lose the entire leader. The game work- 
ed, and a hook was the only loss. I have taken these 
brutes on night lines set for eels, but there were hooks 
selected for that work, and no gut snells. ' 

The large, soft-shelled turtles of the Great Lake re- 
gion and the South are also savage fellows. A young 
man who was fishing near me in the Pamunky River, and 
using strong tackle, pulled in one of these critters and 
held it up to show me. Soon he yelled for help, and I 
rowed over to him and found the turtle fast to his shoe 
and biting his foot. He was in too much agony to 
help himself, and I did not know what to do. The first 
impulse was to seize the long neck and shut off the 
turtle’s wind; as I did this I realized that it could do 
without breathing for an hour or two, and all the while 
the man was in agony with the cruel beak forcing it- 
self through the thin upper of his shoe and into his 
foot. On the seat. beyond him lay one of those strong 
dirk knives which are sold to would-be sportsmen as 
“hunting knives.” Fortunately it was sharp as well as 
strong, and the way I vivisected the lower jaw out of 
that turtle took all my strength, and would have won 
applause from the cruelty society. The young man 
fainted at the finish, but a little water and fanning 
brought him around. When his shoe was remeved there 
was much blood in it, and on taking off his stocking I 
found that the little toe was nearly severed, and the next 
one was injured. I bound up his foot in his handkerchigf 
and towed his boat to White House landing, wheré he 
had friends. He lost one toe, however. He said that 
the turtle had swallowed the hook, and he had cut the 
line to let him have it, when the turtle began runnin 
around to escape, and he Kicked at it. “Well,” said I, 
“you keep that buntigg knife as a reminder, not only 
of the loss of your tom but as the first instance known 
where such a knife was found to be useful.” 

Passing from turtles, which are truly dangerous, dowr 
to the little “skillypots” which sun themselves ‘on logs is 
like descending from tiger hunting to shooting rabbits. 
The turtles before mentioned never sum themselves on 
logs. They may float on the water a few minutes when 
they come up for air, but they remain im the water 


at all times, except when eggs are to be laid on land 
for the sun to hatch. Here is a d division not 
noticed in the books. From the big “sliders” of the 
-—- to the painted and spotted pond turtles of the 
orth, they are all fish eaters. 

. Last Septeniber I fished Lake Hopatcong, N. J., with 
Capt. W. A. Clark and Charles W. Romaine, both of 
Newark, N. J. Black bass was the objective, but inci- 
dentally Romaine hooked a “painted tortoise” of about 
6in., nearly the limit of their growth. When you know 
that Clark chewed hardtack and “beef dried on the hoof” 
with me in.the long ago, and that our friend is just “of 
age” and not familiar with reptiles, you will under- 
stand how it was when he had a fierce bite and reeled in 
when he could. The line was under the boat, but the 
landing net was ready, and I landed the little turtle in 
the boat. This was a pew problem to Charley; he could 
unhook a fish, but a fish had no such jaws of hard bone 
that might t®@€e a fellow’s finger off. 

The turtle was seeking a way to escape, and Charley 
was holding a stiff rod on it. “What shall I do?” he 
asked. 

“Stick your finger down his throat and tickle his gullet 
and he will throw up the hook,” said Clark. 

Charley looked at me in despair and said: “I don’t 
want that thing, and I don’t want to lose my tackle; what 
shall I do?” 

There had been fun enough, so I took the turtle in my 
left hand, pried its jaws open with a pocket knife, un- 
hooked the little fellow and tossed it-overboard. As it 
paddled down into the weeds unhurt, there was a streak 
of bubbles behind it, which seemed to be a sort of jubila- 
tion at its escape. Charley drew a long breath, but made 
no remark. “Charley,” said I, “you see a special provi- 
dence in this; you did not understand the management 
of turtles, and Capt. Clark, having left one arm at Cold 
Harbor, Va., could not have done it, but you asked me 
to join you, and there you are. Charley, my boy, re- 
member this day, and always inyite me when you go 
a-fishing.” 

Water Snakes. 


Few sportsmen know more about snakes than to have 
about half a dozen names to cover them all, yet few 
men see more snakes than the men who fish and shoot, 
yet Jordan, Manual of the Vertebrates, gives us twenty- 
four genera and fifty-three species in the northern Unit- 
ed States. Of these there are four which haunt marshy 
places and feed mainly on fish and frogs, although none 
of them would neglect a bird if it offered, whether the 
bird was nesting on the grountl or feeding. And the 
other species may also take fish for all I know, while it 
is sure that none of them would decline a frog. 

These four piscivorous serpents have come frequently 
under my, notice at times when I have been fishing alone 
from a boat or a log as a “contemplative angler.” That 
is the way to see not only snakes, but other life, and I 
have fished with the four fish eaters and have seen them 
fish. I do not kill all snakes; in fact, I love to pet the 
“puff-adder” or “hog-nosed viper,” for it is kind and 
likes petting; it is not poisonous, as the majority say it 
is, but it flattens its head and threatens, then I pick it up 
and we are friends. But the “four,” the “big four,” and 
we might add, “the dirty four,” I kill them on sight. 
Two of them are as poisonous as the rattlesnake, and the 
others are vile beasts. 

The common water snake of the North (Tropidonotus 
sipedon) grows to a length of 4ft. It is of a dirty brown 
color, with darker squares. It ranges from Maine to 
Texas, and is found along the streams, a cross, dis- 
agreeable reptile. From 1868 to 1876 I had trout ponds 
at Honeoye Falls, Monroe county, N. Y., and this snake 
was a pest. The soil was a stiff clay, and a crawfish hole 
would never cave in, but made a good place for Tropi- 
donotus sipedon to hide in. On approaching the ponds in 
summer there would be many of these snakes seen to 
dodge into the water and hide under the overhanging 
grass. It was fun to see lady visitors screech when I 
threw off my coat and plunged the left arm under the 
bank, bringing out the angry beast, which, if not taken 
too near the neck, vented its wrath in sinking its teeth 
into my hand. But it was only like a brier scratch; not 
half as severe afterward as the prick from the spine of a 
catfish, but when my good right hand took the reptile 
by the head and twisted it from its body, some people 
thought it cruel. To me it was “cruel” to see a snake 
take a trout, especially one that I had raised. Yet that 
snake filled its place in nature; the main trouble is that 
man writes up all these things from his point of view, just 
as I am doing. 

The other non-poisonous water snake which I know, 
altkough others are recorded, is the Southern one, T. 
fasciatus, which,has dark vertical bands on its sides, and 
has a reddish-brown belly. This snake is seldom found 
north of Georgia. I knew it quite well, having looked 
it over for poison fangs and found it to be harmless, so 
when a lady from Ponchitoula landed one and was about 
to spring out of the boat, I called to her to swing it over 
to me. She did so, and I was tempted to bite the animal’s 
head off, just for bravado, but merely unhooked it and 
killed it with my heel. 

The Northern sportsman should remember this: 
Our North American poisonous serpents have triangular 
heads and also have a deep pit between the eye and the 
nostril, like a second nostril. The snake known as a cop- 
perkead in the North and cottonmouth in the South 
(Aucistrodon contortrix) has the top of its head a coppery- 
red, and a lot of V-shaped blotches on its back. If I 
am not mistaken, it is called “pilot” and “rattlesnake’s 
mate” in Pennsylvania. It is very poisonous, but is not 
as common as it was. While fishing for black bass in 
the Delaware River, one crawled out of the water with a 
perch in its mouth so near me that I killed it with a 
stone. 

From Illinois south dwells the water moccasin (A. 
piscivorus), said by Jordan to be the most dangerous of 
our snakes. I have seen them hanging on bushes over 
the water ready for fish or frog, and have killed several 
that had fish in them. When fishing in Southern waters 
I keep a lookout for these animals, which give no 
warging le, but carry small doses of sudden death 
ready to be injected into the leg of a peaceful angler, 

[TO BE CONTINVED.] 
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Camp Forest AND.StREAM, Wisconsin, July 15.—J. B. 
H. and I have come back once more to our little lake 
and our hill and our oak trees. The tent pins of the 
little tents are in the same holes they held last year 
and years before. This is the tenth annual camp of J. 
B. H. and myself, although it does not seem so long 
as that since we began to explore this country about 
Mukwonago. This year is much as the other years. 
The small axes stick in the same tree, the same nails 
support the dish cloth, and the gridiron and the lantern, 
the same aluminum frying-pans glisten in the sun, and 
the same little black coffee pot does not glisten at all, 
but leans its fat body against the same log which has 
for four years served us for a seat. The little lake is 
not changed, but is beautiful as ever, and our spring is 
as clean and cold. The sun sets red and big as it did 
the first time we came here, and the lake is as empty 
of summer resorters ‘as it ever was. Not a cottage 
holds a duck-trousered dude to bother us; not an oar 
wrinkles our lake; not a tent shows in all the circle 
of green about it except our own. We might go 
further and fare worse. We have fishing and resting 
as much as one may need, and it is not for us to break 
records. Nowhere have we seen a prettier spot, or 
one more free from resorters, mosquitoes and other 
insects. Why then should we long. or why wander 
blindly on beyond the comforts of living? In this 
I agree, and think with him that our camp is perfect. 
For J. B. H. no daily mail and no telegrams cause 
distraction from the simple routine of pleasure, and he 
cares not that we have no place for writing in all our 
camp. I have tried our table, but it is too low. There 
is not a box about the place, and only one chair, which 
appertains to J. B. H. exclusively. The best make- 
shift for a writing table I have yet found is the bottom of 
our biggest frying-pan, the latter held upon my knees. 
Thus I write, now and again looking out from our hill- 
top, whence I can see J. B. H. in our red-painted punt 
at anchor on the bar in front of our camp, his straw 
hat now and again rising and bending over as he puts 
some small fish in the live box. It is the very picture of 
contentment that he makes. He had four fish when 
last I heard from him, and wanted to know when I 
was coming out. Alas! if frying-pans were type- 
writers! 

It is ten years since we first came to the country, 
and now J. B. H. is growing old. The years show their 
mark too plainly now. Once 6ft. tall and more power- 
ful than it is given many men to be, he now is thin 
and stooped, and his feet are heavier,- which chafes 
the spirit of him, which still is strong. The path of 
the face of our hill is too steep, so we have engineered 
a double Z, on which he takes his time, bearing never 
any burden now. Yet his eye is keen, and he casts 
a decent line, and would stay here all summer if I 
could be in camp so long. We take our time in all our 
sport, and not the least of our pleasure is the hour 
about the fire; for, though the day may be hot and 
lazy, the night is always cool. 

We talk, and speculate, and philosophize, wishing we 
might be with the army at the front of the war; wishing 
that the war were over; wondering why there is any 
war in the world, and wondering at the smoothness 
ot the world after the losses of all its wars. In our 


.fire sometimes fly myriads of gnats, nameless, incom- 


putable; and these we liken to the hundreds of thous- 
ands slain in the wars told of in the Scriptures, hundreds 
of thousands, nameless, uncomputed, leaving the world 
smooth and careless, spinning on just the same. I tell 
J. B. H. that it does not matter, man or gnat, but he 
thinks it does. He says that every man has another 
chance, some day, somewhere, where his mistakes are 
not weighed forever and ever against him; where per- 
haps he has wings—not wings such as we see given 
angels in books, perhaps, but wings sufficient to bear 
him up above the things of no avail. When I tell him 
I can see only the war of life, and nothing to indicate 
that weakness will ever mean strength, or that failure 
will ever grow into success, he picks from his sleeve 
the winged fly which has come up out of the grub 
in the water. This, he says, is and was not, and has 
lived in three elements—air, earth and’ water—life en- 
during with it always, until now it has become a creat- 
ure beautiful, care free, with wings tenderly brilliant, 
such as may carry it far from the broken husk it has 
abandoned. For this reason J. B. H. thifiks those who 
have fallen in war or in the unchronicled fight of life 
may some time have another chance. Nearing four- 
score now, and with limbs that lag, J. B. H. has never 
preached, except silently. Yet this was what he said, 
by the fire, and as in his life he has cheered many, per- 
haps what he says may cheer some who are weary, and 


who may one day see the imago that has risen from 
below. 


Vicissitudes. 


We have had some vicissitudes of a mild sort in our 
angling. It is too late for frog-casting in the shallows, 
so we pursue the bass in deep water. Making a trip 
through the crooked channel which connects our lake 
with Eagle Lake, where Billy Tuohey’s hotel offered 
fresh bread and eggs for our larders, we observed that 
there were some good bass in the deep bends of the 
creek. One bass I saw which I thought would weigh 
over 5lbs., and thinking to capture Bflly’s gold medal 
for the biggest bass we went back the next day and 
made overtures with a frog about as long as your arm. 
This the bass promptly took and carried back some 
yards under the floating bog, whence we never could 
evict him. In preparation we had put on a brand-new 
line, with a swivel and a No. 3 gimp sproat, the line 
so strong that one could not break it in his hands. Any 
one finding the above concealed about his person will 
please return it to the Western office of Forest AND 
Stream. The bass wrapped the line around the grass 
roots and twisted it off in some way, and though he 
twice rose for us in later days, we never got him into the 
net, and Billy still has his medal. But: we caught four 
other bass in the creek one day, one that weighed 
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3%)bs., not a very large one from the standpoint of 
Camp Forest and Stream. ae 

Our crappie bar we discovered to be in the same 
place this year, and it has proved good for all the fat 
crappies that we need. Fishing here one day -with 
small minnows, in about 15ft. of water, we struck some 
heavy fish that seemed bound not to come up to see us, 
and preferred to dig into the weed beds. J. B. H. 
much bemoaned my lack of skill in this bout, but half 
an hour later the opportunity for redemption came. 
Apparently the same fish struck again, aud this time 
the light rod lifted him till we could see he was a pike 
of goodly size. On the pocket scales he weighed but 
slbs., but J. B. H. said the scales were obviously and 
glaringly wrong, as any one could see the fish would 
weigh &8lbs. at least! 


Conveniences, 


At Camp Forest and Stream all things are ready at 

hand when needed. A little pond in the woods near 
by yesterday yielded us a dozen nice bait frogs, which 
we took on the fly, not bothering to net them. A 
sandy beach near at hand on our lake shore always 
has a big school of minnows swimming up and down 
waiting for us to come and catch them. At first we 
caught them a score at a haul in our minnow seine, but 
then they grew wise, hugging the bottom and dodging 
under the lead line most exasperatingly, so that often 
we got none at all after a careful draw. We have rein- 
forced our seine with mosquito bar, and meditate plant- 
ing side wings to impound our prey the more readily. 
At times we need minnows badly, as the other day 
when we had invited seven guests—cottagers from Eagle 
Lake—to dinner, and when they arrived before we had 
the fish caught for dinner. Yet fortune favored us so 
that we fed all abundantly on crappie that evening, to 
the pleasure of those who had never before eaten of 
skinned crappie. We have discovered this summer that 
it improves our fish to skin them, and we no longer 
scale fish, but skin them. It is a very easy operation. 
A double rip from head to tail .on each side of the 
back fin, and a similar cut along the belly, and the 
skin pulls off in two halves, taking off all back of the 
pectoral fins. These latter fins no one can eat, but for 
many generations fish mongers have sold them and 
servants have cooked them. We just leave them for the 
turtles in Camp Forest and Stream. Moreover, when 
you have taken off your two halves of your fish skin, you 
can begin at the back end of your back fin and pull it 
it out whole, with the bones which project down from 
it into the best part of your fish, When you have 
thus prepared your fish it has shrunken to one-third its 
original size, but you have thrown away rothing which 
is useful to you, and the remainder is sweet and free 
from muddy or fishy flavor. Bass should always be 
skinned, and we so prepare pickerel, perch, crappies, 
rock bass and all other sorts of fish that fall into our 
hands. What with catching our minnows, catching our 
fish and cooking them, we manage to put in the greater 
part of the day without any trouble. If we happen 
to get any big fish, we carry them to neighbor 
Schwartz, who has a family larger than ours. Some days 
‘we do not fish at all, but fix things, or make stools, or 
mend the table. One way omanother the days glide by 
very easily and quickly, so that already we see the un- 
welcome end approaching. We build our table and 
our stools so that they may be here next year. 
‘ Last night the wind fell at sunset, and the lake was 
absolutely still, mirroring all the green hills about it 
and all the rosy clouds above it, so that our boat floated 
in a wondrous medium, surrounded by wondrous things, 
intangible and unreal in their beauty, as must seem the 
things of the new world into which arise creatures 
abandoning the imperfect bodies of an earlier sphere. 


American Fisheries Society. 


Cuicaco, Ill., July 23—The twenty-seventh annual 
convention of the Fisheries Society met at Omaha, Neb., 
in three days’ session, July 20, 21, 22. No evening ses- 
sions were held, members preferring to spend the time in 
the enjoyment of the beauties of the Omaha Exposition. 
The following members were present at the opening 
day: Messrs. George F. Peabody, Appleton, Wis.; Sey- 
mour Bower, Detroit, Mich.; J. J.. Stranahan, Put-in- 
Bay, O.; J. E. Gunckel, Toledo, O.; F. N. Clark, North- 
ville, Mich.; James Nevin and Prof. E. A. Birge, Madi- 
son, Wis.; C. Spensley, Mineral Point, Wis.; President 
Lew May, Omaha; Secretary Herschel Whitaker, De- 
troit, Mich., and J. A. Dale, York, Pa. 

The programme for the reading of papers was estab- 
lished as follows: 

First Day.—Dr. H. B. Ward, professor of zoology, 
University of Nebraska, “Aquacultural Experiment Sta- 
tions and Their Work”; James Nevin, superintendent 
Wisconsin Fish Commission, “The Propagation of 
Fish”; Livingstone Stone, superintendent U. S. Fish 
Commission Station, Cape Vincent, N. Y., “The Origin 
and Infancy of the American Fisheries Societies.” 

Second Day, Morning Session.—Hon. J. W. Titcomb, 
Commissioner of Fisheries and Game, Vermont, “De- 
sirability of State Organizations for the Promotion of 
Fishculture and the Passage of Legislation by the Sev- 
eral States for the Propagation and Protection of Food 
and Game Fish”; J. J. Stranahan, Superintendent U. S. 
Fish Commission Station, Put-in-Bay, O., “The Micro- 
scope as Practically Applied to Fishculture”; Dr. H. C. 
Bumpus, professor of zoology, Brown University, R. I., 
“The Identification of Adult Fish that have been Arti- 
ficially Hatched.” 

Second Day, Afternoon Session.—Dr. J. A. Henshall, 
Superintendent United States Fish Commission, Boze- 
man, Mont., “The Artificial Culture of the Grayling”; 
Hon. F. B. Dickerson, Commissioner of Fisheries of 
Michigan, “The Protection of Fish and a Closed Sea- 
son”; Jacob Reighard, professor of animal morphology, 
University of Michigan, “How Can Biological Investi- 
gation of Fresh Waters be Made of Most Value?” J. E. 
Gunckel, Toledo, O., “Fish and Fishing.” 

Third Day, Friday, Morning Session —F. N. Clark, 
Superintendent United States Commission, “Notes in 
Connection with the United States ‘Fish Hatcheries in 
Michigan”; Prof. E. A. Birge, dean of College of Let- 
ters and Sciences, University of Wisconsin, “The Rela- 
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tion’ Between the Areas of Inland Lakes and the Tem- 
perature of-the Water’; Herschel Whitaker, Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries of Michigan, “Some Popular Errors 
Needing Correction”; Dr. Bushrod W. James, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., “The Protection of the Pacific Coast as Related 
to its Food Supply”; Seymour Bower, Superintendent 
Michigan Fish Commission, “The Justice of a License 
Fee for Commercial Fishermen and for Anglers.” 


Western Season Waning. 


The Western angling season is now about at its worst. 
The coming of the grasshoppers will mean good fishing 
for large trout on some of the better streams, but the 
bass and muscallonge season is now at low ebb. In 
August the fishing will improve and remain good until 
cold weather. Some big-mouth bass continue to be 
caught in the lakes north of us, and I hear of one very 
fine string of bass taken by Mr. F. R. Bissel, of Chicago, 
at La Crosse, Wiss. These were small-mouth bass, and 
the catch was fifty-five in two hours, certainly a fine one. 
Mr. Carter, chief engineer of the Northwestern R. R., 
tells me that he is going to try the Mississippi between 
La Crosse and Winona next week, and he expects fine 
sport for bass. For the most part, the lake bass fishing 
is not so good, having been marked this season by ex- 
treme patchiness. The bass in lower Wisconsin spawned 
all the way from April into July, and the fishing has 
been good and bad alternately. At Billy Tuohy’s place, 
on Eagle Lake, Waukesha county, Wis., there was some 
bass fishing a week ago, a Mr. White, of Chicago, taking 
on one day nineteen bass, and on another twenty-three. 
This was by skittering a frog. I have not heard a great 
deal from the Wisconsin muscallonge country. The 
last word from the Minnesota muscallonge country, at 
Kabekona Camp, stated that muscallonge had quit bit- 
ing. On June 28 Mr. A. B. Proctor, of Kansas City, 
killed a 24lb. lunge, and Frank S. Proctor took one 
On June 29 Mr. and Mrs. E. F. 
Hunter, of Chillicothe, Ill., killed two fish weighing 1114 
and 12lbs. On the same day Mr. A. B. Porter, of Evans- 
ton, Ill., caught in Baby Lake a muscallonge weighing 
30lbs. When Billy Mussey came back from that coun- 
try he brought one muscallonge with him weighing 
3ilbs., and had others weighing 14lbs., 16lbs., etc. 

Reports from the Nipigon country of Canada state 
that but few parties have as yet appeared, though there 
will be more on the stream in the month of August. The 
largest Nipigon trout of which I hear thus far this sea- 
son is 44%4lbs., taken by Mr. Ward Ames, of Duluth. 


E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Buixpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Boston and New England. 


Boston, July 25.—A large party from the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association is camping on the 
shores of Sebago Lake. They are fishing to some ex- 
tent, but there is not yet any particular record of catches. 
Mr. R. O. Harding has been absent for some weeks, by 
reason of illness, but late reports are encouraging. He 
has been stopping at Ossipee, New Hampshire. He 
writes E. H. Wakefield, Jr., that the boys are still trying 





Dan Hole Pond-for landlocked salmon, and that a couple. 


of them, from a town in that section, took a salmon last 
week weighing over 15lbs. They also hooked on to an- 
other big one and lost him. Richard is in for trying the 
pond again, though it is very late, and Wakefield is 
tempted. 

Codfishing off the south and north shores is now in 
order, and Boston merchants and business men get a 
good deal of pleasure out of such fishing, when they 
might*be unable to get away on longer trips to the trout 
and salmon waters. Mr. Mathew Luce, with his boat- 
man, Johnson, is at it again this year, and taking a good 
many pounds of fish. He fishes purely for the love of the 
sport, while the fish are invariably saved and well cured. 
They go to Mr. Luce’s friends and where they will do 
the most good. Bluefishing trips are still in order to 
Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. The capture of a big 
swordfish off Nantucket Shoals the other day gave some 
Boston bluefishermen a taste of that sort of big fish 
game. The smelt fishermen are also getting some good 
strings down the harbor. The owners of steam launches 
and other craft have several points where they go for 
early morning smelt fishing. 

A letter from Mr. John Fottler, Jr., yesterday at his 
place of business stated that his first salmon this 
season had just been taken on his river, the St. 
John, at Gaspé, Quebec. Messrs. John E. Devlin, L. B. 
Dana and son are with Mr. Fottler. The weather has 
been dry and made the fishing poor for some days, but 
a good run of salmon is expected since the rains. 

Mr. E. C. Stevens has just received, from Lake Dun- 
more, Salisbury, Vt., the king pickerel of the season. It 
was sent him by a friend at that point on a fishing trip. 
It was almost upon a level with a man’s arms extended 
and weighed 14%lbs. This lake is noted for its big 
pickerel, one having been taken there formerly weighing 
up into the twenties of pounds. 

Now the other fishing resorts are ail reported to be 
green with envy—or foliage—since Belgrade Mills, Me., 
is expecting Grover Cleveland and Joseph Jefferson to 
help take the black bass and white perch. This report 
may not be correct, but the Maine papers are sending 
it broadcast. Those renowned sporting gentlemen could 
scarcely find a better location for bass fishing, if recent 
reports are to be credited. Bass fishing all along the 
Belgrade and Winthrop chain of lakes is reported to con- 
tinue good. 

The Maine papers are shouting the praises of Miss 
Lenora Jordan, of Blue Hill.. She, with a number of lit- 
tle girls—so one paper has it—went the other day into a 
woodland pasture after raspberries. The girls had: been 
in the woods but a short time when they came upon 
two cubs, which the little girls mistook for woodchucks, 
till they run squealing up a tree. The children’s shouts 
brought Miss Jordan, who was picking berries at some 
distance, and also the mother bear. The young woman 
screamed, Then catching her breath she uttered another 
volley: “Run, girls, run! Run, girls, run! A bear! A 
bear-r-r! Oh-o-o-o! Run, girls, run!” 

They did run. So’ did Miss Jordan, and so did the 
bear, But they ran in different directions, 
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Lenora made straight for the house, while the children 
scattered in different directions into the woods. “When 
she arrived at the door she found that nobody was there 
to hear her call. Instead of fainting away as most girls 
would, she went to her brother’s room and todk his 
rifle and ran back to find the children. When she got 
into the woods she could hear them crying at some dis- 
tance away. While making towatd them she again en- 
countered the animal and a well-directed rifle ball stopped 
the beast, which was making rapidly toward the girl, on 
its hind feet, erect. She then threw down the rifle and 
crowded through the bushes till she found all of the 
children, and saw that they were unhurt. The men in the 
fields heard the screaming and the rifle shots, and came 
to the scene. They found the young woman almost in a 
dead faint, with the children crying about her. She 
directed them to where the rifle was fired, which they 
soon found, also the bear, dead from the effects of the 
young lady’s well-directed shot. The cubs are reported 
not to have been found yet, but the hide of the old bear 
will help to buy the young woman—only nineteen—a 
bicycle. 

SPECIAL, 





Tuna and Tarpon. 


San Antonio, Tex., July 21.—ditor Forest and 
Stream: I see in your issue of July 2 an interesting com- 
munication from Mr. Chas. Frederick Holder, describing 
his play in landing with rod and reel a tuna of 183lbs. 
at Catalina, California, 

I claim some experience in angling for the “silver 
king” and other large fish, having landed this summer 
already, with rod and reel, twenty-eight tarpon, from 
the waters of Aransas Pass on the Texas coast, and am 
therefore much interested in some of the statements 


made by Mr. Holder, and without any disposition to be- 


hypercritical with reference to “fish stories” as a rule, I 
am inclined to doubt the accuracy of some of these, In 
an experience of a number of years I have never been 
able to find a 21-strand line which would tow a yawl boat 
with two men in it against the oars of the boatman; and 
if Mr. Holder has secured such a line I should like to 
know its make and where I can procure one. I have 
used the Conroy and the Hall (considered among the 
best), and in fact many other lines in the market, and 
none of them will tow an ordinary skiff against the oars 
of the boatman with a roolb. tarpon at the other end, yet 
Mr. Holder states that his 21-strand line towed his yawl 
boat against the oars of his boatman for six er more 
miles—sometimes against a heavy sea. I have no doubt 
the tuna is a magnificent game fish, and that it is difficult 
to land one weighing 183lbs., and that the angler who 
does so on a 21-thread line is quite expert in never per- 
mitting the fish to get a pull on his line strong enough to 
tow his boat. 

I am not disposed to credit the statement that the 
tuna is superior sport to the tarpon. It does not leap 
in the air after being hooked, and the dead pull of any 
fish in the water must fail to excite the same pleasur- 
able sensations as the first furious rushes and wild leaps 
of a tarpon cn the Gulf coast, and I am doubtiul if as 
great skill and cool judgment be required to hold the 
tension upon the tackle necessary to ultimately kill the 
tuna in the water as is requisite to the handling of the 
“silver king.” 

All fish with the propeller tail, like the tuna and others 
of the mackerel family, are strong, fast swimmers, and 
good fighters, but my experience with them is that they 
— grow tired and are afterward easily brought to 
gaff. 

The statement that the tuna can fight for three*or four 
hours and then be as fresh as when hooked seems in- 
credible; if such were the character of the tarpon, no fish 
over 5ft. long would ever be landed with rod and reel. 
After a three or four hour fight the angler must be 
weary, and if the fish by that time were not considerably 
exhausted I feel sure he could not be landed. 

I write this to you with no purpose of entering into a 
controversy with Mr. Holder, and would send direct to 
him for the desired information if I had his address. 

A. W. Houston. 


Canadian Angling Notes. 


Some very excellent sport has been had lately by 
ouananiche fishermen at Lake St. John, especially in the 
Grand Décharge. Among other fortunate anglers at 
this point may be mentioned the Count of Turin, and 
Captain Levita, of the Royal Artillery, Halifax. One 
American fisherman and his wife, in little over a week 
at the end of last month, killed over 300 of these fish, and 
a well-known Quebecer took over seventy last Sunday 
week, bui returned most of them to the water. Larger 
fish are probably to be taken ‘now in the Peribonca, the 
Mistassini, the Ashuapmouchouan and Lac 4 Jien and 
Tschotogama. The young fish in the hatchery at Rober- 
val are doing well, and Mr. L. N. Joncas, Superinten- 
dent of Fisheries and Game for the Province of Quebec, 
who has inspected them, reports them as exceedingly 
healthy. The splendid ouananiche pools in the Grande 
Décharge, hitherto the property of Mr. W. A. Griffiths. 
have been purchased by Mr. B. A. Scott, of Roberval, for 
$5,000. 

On-most of the salmon rivers the sport has been very 
indifferent this year. though a few anglers, including 
Mr. Adams, of the American Net and Twine Company, 
report good luck in the Gaspé district. Mr. Cabot, of 
Boston, has just gone home after enjoying good sport 
on the Grand River, of Gaspé, and his partner, Mr. 
Joncas, of Quebec, with a party of friends, will fish it 
during this coming week. Mr. J. Fottler, Jr., of Boston, 
is on the St. Johns River. Mr. Frank Ross has enjoyed 
fair sport on the Magdalen. accompanied by his son, F. 
Ross, Jr., and Mr. Campbell- Howard, of Montreal. 
Some of the Restigouche fishermen have done fairly well, 
and others have had no sport at all. A Montreal angler 
took only three fish in three weeks’ fishing, and a 
Quebecer who.returned from the famous. stream quite 
recently had but one trout to his credit, and no salmon 
at all. Mr. C. B. Barnes, of Boston, and some of the 
members of the Restigouche Salmon Club, made good 
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catches, however. As a file, the water lowered rapidly in 
most of the streams this year, and became too clear for 
successfdl Shing. On the St. Marguerite the season 
opetied fairly well, and Mr. Elton, of Waterbury, took 
seven large fish in six days. It soon fell off, hoWevVet, 
and taken all in all the fishing here Wa§ illite poor, and 
most of the fish caught bofe marks of having recently 
escaped from the néts. The Trinity, which was fished by 
Mr. Mofton Paton and friends, yielded between forty 
and fifty fish, The Moisie did 1emarkably well. The 
catch averaged over forty fish per rod, and that of Mr. 
Edson Fitch averaged 21lbs. per fish. 

Messrs. R. R. McCormick and W. F. McCormick have 
had good sport in the vicinity of Lake Edward, and also 
on the Tourilli tract. In the waters of the last-tentiotied 
locality they found an abundance of trout, but of this 
last trip none were taken over 2%4Ibs. Yellow Pee 
are being freely taken now in the shallows of Lake Ed- 
ward, and as the month of August appfoaches the large 
trout in this lake may be expetted to take bait again. 
The fy-fishing in the adjacent lakes, which yielded so 
well in the spting, has been neglected for the last three 
of four Weeks, on account of the plague of flies in the 
Woods, which was never worse than this year. “It is now, 
fortunately, abating. 

Messrs. McCormick are about to leave here for Lake 
Chibougamon, which discharges into th® Nottaway 
River. This splendid body of watef is within a few days’ 
journey of ?_ Lake Mistassini. The intrepid anglers 
will probably be five to six weeks on the trip. They 
will go twp. by the Ashuapmouchouan and Chigobiche 
tivers, and“lescend by the chief branch of the Ashuap- 
mouchouan. They expect to meet with good sport, for 
an Indian who has been up to the lake has brought back 
the skin of a speckled trout over join. in length. They 
take four canoes and eight guides. 

&E. T. D. Campers. 





A Fishing Camp Plunder 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I sent you to-day a couple of pictures I made of ty 
¢amning outfit. I had been camping for the Molith of 
October down near the mouth of Fox River near 
Wedron, IIll., and when I WaS about to put away my 
plunder for another year I thought perhaps a picture 
of the outfit might be pleasant to look at until it was 
time to get it out again; so I moved everything out of 
one of my rooms and in one corner I hung the fly of my 
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tent, and covered that with my minnow seine, and threw 
my tent and the rest of the plunder in front of it. The 
picture pleased me so well that I took two smaller 
plates and made a sterescopic view of it. I send you one 
of each. There is nothing extravagant about the pic- 
ture, but I think it is a pretty fair outfit for this section 
of the country. 

In my month’s camp out on Fox River I had pretty 
fair luck with the black bass; my best day was eleven 
that weighed 31lbs., the largest being 3%lbs., all on 
flies. I never, in my experience, caught a string of an 
average so even. I expect to spend about six weeks in 
northern Minnesota next fall, and if I have any experi- 
ence worthy of mention will let you know. 

Cuas. Haywarp. 


Round Mountain Lake. 


Eustis, Maine, July 12—The season here is one of 
the best ever known. The trout never rose better. Dr. 
Eastman, from New York, and his friends are bringing 
in fine catches every day, and the average weight is more 
than usual for this time of year. Mayor Dodge, of 
Worcester, with his wife and party of gentlemen, have 
had fine sport on stream and lake, and have taken 
some fine views, and also Dr. Denton, of New York, who 
is quite successful as an amateur. The weather has been 
fine for a few days, a little cooler than is usual for July. 
I have been here for several years, and never saw a more 
delightful spot or had better sport with rod and line 
than this season. MEDpicus. 


Growth of Black Bass. 


Some light on the oft-repeated question as to how fast 
bass usually grow may be afforded by the fact that in the 
spring of 1889 I received through the Fish Commission 
seven cans containing about fifty each of small-mouth 
bass for stocking the waters of Sand Lake, Mich. The 
little fellows varied from 2 to 4in. in length at that time. 
In the summer of 1894 several specimens were taken 
with hook and line, the largest weighing 4lbs., making 
a gain of nearly. tlb, per year. The lake was the natural 
home of black bass of the largé-mouth variety, pickerel 
and perch—all minnow eaters. ; 

James H. BrayMan. 
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tik Things Used to Be, 


Is it not a fact that the itidn who now sits in a reserved 
Seat dt the circus. or occupies a chair on the grand stand 
at a baseball match feels that he sees less and derives not 
the enjoyment he did when, as a boy, he peeped under the 
canvas or squinted through knot holes in the fence. The 
elephants look smaller and the batsmen don’t slug the 
ball half as hard as they did thirty years ago. When 
you got up before daylight and with home-made pole 
and can of worms you slashed around in the water all 
day, stopping your fiunger with a pieée of dry bread and 
vily eheese, you somehow enjoyed the coed thore and 
you éaught larger fish than you do to-day; it Spétid 
a oe a trolit lake Seated in a comfortably atm- 
chaireti Béat, pFopelied by a guide second to none. Your 
tackle is of the best and most modern in every way. 
Your rod is like a watch spring, and as true as the finest 
of tempered steel. But somehow or other the struggling 
trout, despite the fact that he bends the tip across the 
butt, gives you no such nervous thrills as did the brook 
trout on the end of your alder pole in your boyhood 


days. 

Your guide knows the Iikely spotS so well that before 
you hive beth fishing gn hott yo Arid yOtirself fteeing 
the fish ffotii ybilt fan ing net and dropping them with 
a flourish of*the hand again into their native element. 
You didn’t do that when you were a boy. No. You 
worked hard for your trout, and when you got them you 
saved them, and when you made your count at the end 
of the day, if you had one or two more than young Jones, 
your rival, you felt happy. You threw no trout back 
into the brook those days; they were far too precious. 

You get tinder a shady, moss-covefed, wooden giant 
on the beach and puffing away at your cigar wateh the 
guide fry your trout, and at the propet thoitietit- see 
him, draw from the box of ite stowed away in the bow 
of the boat your ice-cold bottled beer. But it doesn’t 
somehow or other taste half so good as the, bread dn 
cheese and cold spting water a your boylbod days. 
Tempora mutantuy et nO& iilitafiur in illis. 

qhe trout iiay be larger, of course, than those in the 
old farm brooks, but proportionately they do not fight 
as they used to years ago. They give up more quickly, 
you think, and have not the sand in them of the trout of 
your youth. 

They surely have degenerated as far as spots and 
coloring ate concerned, for they are not near as gof- 

eous as those froti yotir old-titiie brooks. efe is 
the fault? Is it really a& you Suppose §8 to the size of 
the fish and theit pfow€ss, 6F afé you in the Same Positibii 
as the College fratiate, tetifnihg ten years after to his 
alma matef, and wondering how the colleges dare now to 
turn out such kids as graduates! Or is it a case of 
visiting your old village after thirty years of absence, and 
finding things which you left very large and imposing 
now diminutive and commonplace? The church steeple 
of unknown height now proves to be of ordinary meet- 
ing house dimensions. The ball field of magnifieetit 
distances dwindles down to a village céommon of such 
limited pFopottions that you wonder how you played 
ball and failed daily to wreck the window lights. of the 
surrounding dwellings. Is it because you have been to 
the great cities and have seen greater sky-piercing 
steeples that the village belfry looks so small and lowly? 
Or is it because your ideas have so broadened in maturer 
years that you now see things as they are, uncoupled 
with the elusive adjunct of imagination? 

We think it is the latter. The flush of youth, with all 
its attendant pleasures of excitement and imdgination, 
has lent enchantment to all the actions and surrotindings 
of childhood and boyhood. 

Evety trout was a whale, and evety Spting lle of 
4 or sit. in depth a sea of tinkiiown size. The knights 
of the olden fables fighting fiery dragons in the enchanted 
woods of Wonderland were in reality not to be compared 
with the active-minded, healthy youth abroad for the 
first time in the stream-bisected woods, creeping and 
crawling through the underbrush with worm-baited line 
carefully wound round quivering pole as he thrusts it 
through the tangled opening and carefully lets drop his 
worm in the dark and shaded water, where the moss- 
covered rock shelves out into the stream. The king of 
the brook taking the wriggling worm, a lively royal 
follows between boy and trout, that, if properly describ- 
ed, would put +to shame the old chroniclers of the feats 
at arms of Saladin, Godfrey, Tancred and Robert Coeur 
de Lion. 

And when the quivering, gasping, conquered trout is 
at last stretched upon the moss-clad bank, his coloring 
standing out like so many garnets, opals and sapphires 
from his silver-frosted sides, the excited hero of a boy 
fisherman stands over him with perspiring brow and 
shaking hand as no mail-clad knight of old in fortunate 
tourney watched his unhorsed adversary as he lay out- 
stretched and helpless on the jousting sands. Could we 
wipe out the intervening years between manhood and 
youth and bring into our sports and outings the zest. 
enthusiasm and imagination of youth, things then would 
be encircled in a halo of pleasure where to-day they at 
best appear blasé and commonplace. It is the ennui of 
life that is upon us, only that and nothing more. 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 

St. Paut, Minn. 


. Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


Cuicaco, July 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
weekly contest to-day resulted in the following record: 


Long Distance and Accuracy and Bait 
Distance andAcc’y, and Del’cy, 





Casting, 
Fly, Feet. PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
L. H. Bellows ..... 14 8 1-3 4 86 
E: 4. 7 13 a 84 2-5 
B. W. 94 2-3 94 2-3 % 1-5 
H. _G. 90. 93 1-2 95 4-5 
E. R. 49 o> 96 4-5 
CAs 85 Se 92 15 
Cc; *G. 83 92 1-3 69 45 
G. A. 68 88 1-2 97 25 
F. N. % 2-3 94 1-2 88 15 
G. 57 





Holders of Medals: Long Distance Fit. H. Bel: 
lows. Distance and Accura¢y—B. W. Goodsell. Accu- 
racy and Delicacy—B, W. Goodsell. Bait Casting—G. 


A, Murrell. 
G. A. Murrett, Sec’y. 
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The Canochogala Trail. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ' . 

As was told the other day, the Adirondack League has 
put a man at North Lake for the purpose of stopping 
any one, not members or guests of that organization, 
from passing over the Canochogala Lake trail. My in- 
formant expressed the action as, “The League is getting 
pretty gay.” The woodsmen, who at first protested that 
the League had no right to prevent people from hunting 
on their vast tract of forest land, who still believe that 
the woods were made for all men to hunt in, are more 
wrathful than ever. 

When the cloth and tin trespass notices. first showed 
white down the trails in those woods, forbidding hunt- 
ing and fishing there, the men were startled as they had 
never been before. They did not know what to make of 
it. They saw the only virtuous pleasure open to them 
vanishing behind a screen so powerful that they dreaded 
to investigate it. They felt, too, that man’s right to prop- 
erty must be respected. 

Since these notices appeared, no outside party has 
gone to that region, so far as I know, to hunt on what 
was undeniably League land. They have hunted north 
of it, but not on it. The right-thinking have never for 
an instant looked for trouble with the League. What 
they wished to know was what are the League rights and 
what are theirs? The matter has not been satisfactorily 
answered. The riparian and forestry rights seem to be 
yet a matter of dispute. 

Now comes this question about the trail—a question 
which only affects the woodsmen and a few “city folks” 
directly. Yet to these woodsmen it means a very great 
deal. The only deer region worthy of the name, acces- 
sible to woodsmen of Herkimer county at all, is closed 
to them if the Canochogala Lake is closed. 

The trail had been in use for dozens of years. It had 
been followed by the fathers of the old-time hunters now 
living. Moose hides have come over it still wet with 
the animal’s moisture. Every year since moose days the 
trail has been followed by scores of men, often a dozen 
at a time. It was blazed, that it might be followed in 
the winter time in the days when it was lawful to crust 
deer, and the old-time blaze marks have been renewed 
from time to time as the bark crusted over and ob- 
scured them. 

It haa been in use so long, indeed, and followed by 
so many each year, that no one ever dreamed that it 
would ever be closed to the public seeking the State 
aes in the neighborhood of the State dam in Moose 

iver. 

“The term highway,” according to Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary, “is the generic name for all kinds of pub- 
lic wavs, whether they be carriage ways, bridle ways, 
foot ways, bridges, turnpike roads, railroads, canals, 
ferries or navigable rivers.” A trail, the woodsmen con- 
tend, is a “foot way,” a highway in the light of the law. 
They turn, with eyes that are pitiful in their eager look, 
to the New York Laws of 1890, Chapter- 568, Section 
100. ‘Fhe section says: 

“Highway by Use.—All lands which shall have been 
used by the public as a highway for the period of twenty 
years, or more, shall be a highway, with the same force 
and effect as if it had been duly laid vut and recorded 
as a highway, and the commissioners of highways shall 
order the overseers of highways to open all such high- 
ways to the width of at least two rods.” 

The woodsmen hope that this will keep the only way 
they have of getting to the Moose River country opcn, 
if the League does not generously grant them the oppor- 
tunity of freely passing along the trail. 

The State authorities cut and cleared a wagon road to 
Canochogala Lake along the old trail a year ago, renew- 
ing a road cut through years ago. The road was a 
necessity, because that was the only route by which 
lumber and other supplies for the raising of the dams, 
which make Canochogala Lake a reservoir for the stor- 
age of water needed in the Black River Canal during 
dry seasons. The attendants of the dams must pass 
over the trail if they would get to that lake. 

RayMonpD S. SPEARS. 

New York City, July 18. 


A Small Fish Remembered Sixty Years. 


Goruam, Maine.—For twenty-five years I have read 
your clean and noble paper. The “Men I have Fished 
With” has called up memories of my boyhood days in 
Maine; and I am back again to spend the few years that 
are left for me this side of the river that has no trout. 

Some sixty years ago my mother kept me from school 
one day to carry the dinner of my father and brothers to 
the upper field, a mile from home. As there were three 
brooks near the field, strange to say, somehow or other 
I had a line and hook in my pocket; and getting a worm 
I moved to a well-known hole called the stump hole, 
where my older brothers were sure to get a bite. My 
line was quickly jerked under the foam, and I struck 
with all the strength a six-year-old boy could put on. 

I threw a beauty of a trout into the air. He broke 
the line and fell on the bank a foot or two from the edge 
of the pool. I threw myself on the fish and slipped my 
straw hat over it; but the hat did not cover him, so lying 
down on the hat J yelled for help. Two big brothers and 
father soon assisted me to secure the prize. 

Many years have passed and many salmon and trout 
have I taken since that first trout, but its beauty and 
sweetness still linger. To-day you can get but minnows 
and memories where once the trout were plenty. 

L. McL. 





Here is Heterodoxy. 


Ir I dared to do so I would say (not for publication, 
but as a guarantee of good faith) that there is a lot of 
humbug ae great deal = fly-fishing talk that we 
see sometimes in print, especially as pertaining to black 
bass. In fishing for bass I would not give ves lively 
3in. chub for several flies, though I have caught bass 
with fly.and minnow both at the same time—that is to 
say, a double catch. Still I am a 
dest é Fry-FisHERMAN. ° 


An Apathetic Angler. 


THE typical old native sat dreamily upon the banks, 
and .two rude poles were set just in front of him. 
There was no style about his angling outfit. His rods 
were the old familiar pawpaw, and his lines were coarse 
and strong. There was no red-pointed float in sight; 
the lines were just’ cast out with old iron for 
sinkers, and big trout-line hooks, baited with little sun- 
fish, attached. The old man was gray and bent, and 
worm and weary looking. There were deep lines on his 
weather-beaten face, and his hands showed marks of 
toil. Half reclining, half sitting, under the shade of an 
elm, I first thought he was sleeping. 

eee good luck, uncle?” I called out from my boat. 

aw. 

“Isn’t this a good place for fish?” 

“Recken. Water ginerally is.” 

“Well, is this good fishing water?” 

“It looks likely—never tried it afore.” 

“Haven’t you caught anything yet?” 

“Reckon I have.” 

“What kind?” 

“Chills.” 

“No fish?” 

“Naw.” 

“Expect to catch some?” 

““Mebbe.” 

“Don’t you care?” 

“Naw.” 

.“What do you fish for then?” 

“Fur fish.” 

; ai you don’t care for fish, what do you fish for them 
or? 

“Fur a rest.” 

Just then the end of one of the pawpaws began bob- 
bling up and down. 

“You've got a bite there, uncle,” I said. 

“Let ’em bite. . I’m restin’,” and the pole began sway- 
ing, and the line fairly whizzed through the water. 

“It’s a big one,” I said. 

“Reckon it*be. When I’m tired I allus get big ones,” 
and then the old native rose up slowly and painfully, and, 
after tugging away for a second or two, lifted a big jack 
salmon out on the bank. 

“The durn fool fish oughter know I’m tired an’ bin a 
chillin’. I allus said them jacks never had no sense, now 
I know it. Just lay right there till the ole woman comes 
down an’ gits ye. I’m tired an’ I want ter rest,” and 
then the old fellow sat down again beside the tree. 

“Are you not going to set that line again and take 
care of your fish?” I ventured to ask. 

“Naw,” he drawled. “I’m tired and want ter rest. 
I’ve been a-chillin’, and just come down here to hear 
the red birds sing, and the quails whistle, and to see the 
water run, an’ the sun go down beyond that bluff. No 
fish; just rest is what I want.” 

And then I left him sitting by that old elm. while the 
big jack salmon floundered about in the dry leaves.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Indian Fish Hooks. 


Editor Forest and-Stream: 

In the Chamber of Commerce here are exhibited nu- 
merous relics found generally in the burial places of the 
extinct race of Indians who inhabited the shores and 
islands of southern California. Among these are eleven 
perfect specimens labeled fish hooks, of which I have 
made full size pencil sketches; the first five shown are 
made of bone and the others of abalone shell. They are 
all beautiful specimens, the edges rounded and smooth. 
the points polished and sharp, and all parts perfect, and 
the curves easy and graceful. ' 

You will notice that the points generally reach to 
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about one-quarter of an inch of the shaft, and by al- 
wom no possibility could a fish be hooked by one of 
them. ‘ 

It is judged by those who consider them fish hooks that 
they were used as gorge hooks, the fish taking the hook 
and bait into its stomach. 

Those that say they are not fish hooks, but personal 
ornaments, call attention to the small space between the 
point and shaft, and ask in what way could a’ fish be 
hooked. 

You will readily see that if a fishing line was attached 
to the shank. the draft. would be at tight angles to the 
point of the hook and not in line of it. 

Will you be kind enough to have an expert pass upon 
the sketches and inform us as to what purpose and how 
they were used. 

There are also two one-quarter inch hooks used in the 
British Columbia Islands for catching large halibut and 
dog fish, which measure about Sin. ofie the diagonal, and 
approximate the form of the first mentioned hooks. ’ 

7 J. Mitton. Tittow. 





Los Ancguss, Cal. _ 
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The Fly and the Day. 


Cuarestown, N. H., July 20—Black bass seem to 
be decreasing in the Connecticut River; I hear of very 
few being caught, but the pike-perch, introduced from 
Canada in ’75 or 76 by my old colleague on the Fish 
Commission, the late A. H. Powers, are said to be on 
the increase. I was called to the door. one day last 
week to: identify one by a young friend of mine, who 
did not know what he had caught, as it was new to 
him. It was a very good specimen, weighing 34lbs. 
Pike and pickerel are said to be quite plenty in the river, 
but the brooks are all drying up, and I fear there will 
be no trout next year, though this has been an un- 
commonly good season for them, and many fine baskets 
have been taken. 

I read Mr. Van Cleef’s letter’ with great interest, and 
so far as the results of actual fishing go am quite in- 
clined to agree with him that the old rule is a fallacy. 
I do not know about bright flies hatching out more 
freely on bright days, and dark flies on dark ones, but I 
do believe the trout are guided to some extent by the 
natural flies on the water at the time. I have been 
successful on large bodies of water on bright days with 
such flies as the professor and. the scarlet-ibis, when 
the trout would not touch a Montreal, while on small 
ponds of clear spring water nothing would answer but 
a black-gnat or some such small fly, particularly if 
the water was shallow. I have found the white-miller 
and coachman both excellent after sunset, and am es- 
pecially partial to a white-hackle on a scarlet body 
for evening fishing. 

I think the depth of water has something to do with 
the question, and that deep waters call for both a larger 
and a brighter fly than shallow ones. I should like 
to hear the views of our friend A. N. Cheney, who is a 
more thorough expert than I claim to be on this ques 
tion. Von W. 


The Ouwananiche Spell. 


OUANANICHE fishing is like the opium habit, once 
acquired it drags its victim further and further from all 
the other pleasures of life, and impairs his mental equi- 
poise until he becomes a monomaniac on the subject and 
loses all sense of responsibility. To indulge this pro- 
pensity he will face cold, wet, hunger and flies. His 
impedimenta of rods and tackle show an utter want 
of regard for expenditure, and his last cent will go for a 
ticket to Lake St. John and return. If he fishes from 
the shore, watch his behavior as the first thrill of a 
ouananiche hooked passes through his tautened line and 
rod into the arm, and directly to the brain. An unre- 
strainable delirium seizes hini, the face flushes, the eyes 
flash, the nostrils dilate and the whole body seems pos- 
sessed of springs. He rushes wildly up and down the 
rocks and talks excitedly to himself. His madness 
communicates itself to the fish, incessant flashes of sil- 
ver fill the air. Out and across the boiling waters of 
the rapid the crazed fish wildly dashes in its frantic ef- 
forts to escape its implacable enemy, and only when com- 
pletely exhausted will it allow itself to be reeled in and 
fallen upon bodily by the insane angler, who rends the 
air with exultant shrieks of laughter. If he fishes from 
his canoe the guides will watch him with assiduous care 
to prevent him from throwing himself overboard in one 
of those wild paroxysms of excitement. He is incur- 
able, and the milder delights of trout fishing pall uvon 
his shattered nerves and diseased brain.—G. H. Fairchild 
in Quebec’s Adirondacks. 


New Hampshire Fishing. 


Hupson CENTER, July 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your letter written to Samuel Webber, asking about bass 
fishing south of Concord, was sent to me to reply. It 
is true there are bass in many ponds south of Con- 
cord, but not what we call good fishing. At Sunapee, 
Winnepesaukee and Wentworth lakes, all north of Con- 
cord, fine bass fishing can be had. We have never had 
good bass fishing south of Concord. 

We have had one of the best trout seasons for years, 
for both lake and brook trout. Fishermen are having 
great sport at Sunapee Lake; landlocked salmon are 
showing up in good numbers there. Ike Rawson, one of 
Sunapee’s best guides, told me ten days ago that there 
had been twenty-five salmon caught in his boat this 
season. Four Loch Leven trout have been caught in 
Sunapee this season, the largest by Dr. F. H. Thurston, 
of Manchester; it weighed 10'%lbs.- The smallest was 
zlbs. There is no question that these are the result of a 
plant made.by Dr. John D. Quackenboss, of New York 
city. Some fine catches of aureolus or white trout are 
being made there. Winnepesaukee is one of the best 
lake trout waters in the State, and is sure to be in the 
near future one of the best landlocked salmon waters in 
New England. 

Excellent brook trout fishing may be had at .Diamond 
Ponds and other waters in the north country. 

Deer are increasing wonderfully in the lower part of 


the State. We hear of but few woodcock and ruffed 
grouse. N. WENTWORTH. 


A Poet’s Brook. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Many years ago there appeared in the Forest anp STREAM 
a piece of poetry with one verse something like this: 
I’ve angled in many waters, 
On many a summer day. 
On many a murmuring river, 
On. many a tangled way; 
4 But the voice of that brooklet has never 
Lost its pathos and charm for me, 
As it ripples and runs forever 
To its home in the mighty sea. 


‘Can you not give us this in the Forest anp Stream again? 
» 


; ; O. Watson. 
- -[We cannot place this j but we agree with Mr. W; 
_ e tp thi an agri ith ‘ atson that 


i reprinting. 
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Some Wisconsin Fishing. 


ToMAHAWK LAKE, Wis., July 21.—W. T. Davis leaves 
to-day for Chicago; was here sixteen days, fished ten 
days, caught 365lbs. fish, largest day’s catch 75lbs,, 
largest musky 24lbs., largest pike 11¥lbs., largest bass 
Ibs. 
~ Green Lake, Wis., July 21.—Fish caught to-day by A. 
D. Morris, Chicago, twenty-six pickerel; by Platt and 
Foster, St. Louis, 40 pickerel, one 12, one 10, several 8- 
pounders, 

Green Lake, Wis., July 12—Some reports of luck are: 
Geo. A. Gilbert, 25 pickerel; Geo. E. Highley and J. F. 
Richards, 31 pickerel; Mrs. E. W. Heath, 32 pickerel; I. 
A. Schoon, 24 pickerel, 1 bass. : ; 

July 13—Two parties from St. Louis, 45 pickerel; 
Norton, 23 pickerel. / 

July 15.—Mrs. Heath, 25 pickerel; John Maudlin, 14 
pickerel. s 

July 16.—Mrs. Heath, 32 pickerel. 

Meenah and Menasha, Wis.—Mr. S. D. Anderson, of 
Chicago, caught twenty black bass Saturday (16th) P. M. 
in about an hour; there were several other catches made, 
but of no special interest. : 

The following record, made at Gogebic from July 10 
to 17: 

Monday, July 11.—Mr. H. E. Dick and ‘two sons 
caught nine black bass, weighing 19lbs; Mr. Withington 
caught 5lb. bass. ; 

Wednesday, July 13.—Mr. Fuller caught thirteen black 
bass, 18lbs. 

Thursday, July 14.—J. L. McLain and J. H. Stover 
caught in Pelton Creek 110 brook trout, weighing 
18lbs. 

Friday, July 15—Mr. Chas. Truax caught 124 brook 
trout, 22Ibs. weight (dressed), in Slate River. 

Saturday.—Messrs. McLain and Stover caught 124 
brook trout, weighing 18lbs. 

Chas. Truax caught in Slate River 86 brook trout, 
islbs. weight (dressed). 
~Tuesday.—Chas. Truax caught 65 brook trout, 8ibs. 
weight (dressed). J. F. K. 


New Jersey Coast Fishing. 


Aspury Park, N. J., July 23.—Not within many years 
has coast fishing been better than at present, and indica- 
tions are of the best for the continuance of the same, our 
rivers and bays are fairly teeming with fish life, attracted 
thither by the enormous quantities of bait and bait fish. 
There is almost a surfeit of weakfish in Barnegat, 400 to 
500 to a boat in a single day is a common report, and of 
large size and well conditioned fish. One night re- 
cently I was astounded at the condition of affairs there. 
Schools of menhaden many acres in extent were in evi- 
dence everywhere, and the continual threshing of the 
weakfish at the surface as they dashed among them 
made music to the enthusiastic ear. 

While the striped bass are apparently lessening in 
number, still enough are being taken to keep the pursuit 
up. Kingfish, which had almost entirely stopped biting 
two weeks ago, are back at the old stand, and are taking 
the hook freely again. Some splendid catches have been 
made the past week, and finer specimens I never met 
with. Bluefish are very abundant off shore, and are be- 
ginning to make their presence known in the surf, which 
is a great delight to all, as their place in the affections of 
the angler is second only to the bass. Their bulldog 
propensities are well brought out in a contest with rod 
and reel, and they are always an object of eager pur- 
suit. I am still nursing a crippled thumb, received more 
than ten days ago in a battle with a savage blue, but he 
made a very fine dinner. 





LEONARD Hutit. 





Lake Champlain Fishing. 


Essex, N. Y., July 16—The perch have begun to 
school and are on the surface. Fishing with a submerged 
fly is in order and will afford good returns. 

The other evening I took two ladies out in a boat and 
they caught fifteen perch and one wall-eyed pike, the lat- 
ter almost 18in. in length. The fishing occupied one 
hour and a half. 

A man fishing near Salmon Rock recently caught a 
landlocked salmon gin. long. He said that he saw a 
number in the water, and at the same time a very large 
pike. The pike, in his opinion, was feeding on the young 
salmon. aig 3 


North Carolina Streams Flooded. 


SappHirE, N. C., July 18—We have had incessant 
rains, which have roiled the water and swelled the 
streams, so that there is no trout fishing. The roads 
*too are.. badly gullied, and once the mail rider couldn’t 
cross the ford. Mornings are apt to be bright, but 
heavy showers fall by noon and a soaking follows. 

. Cuas. HALLocK. 


Along o’ My Old Reed Rod. 
cr I’m sittin’ on th’ old wood dike, 
Along o’ my old reed rod; 
A-waichin’ th’ ripples come an’ go, 
A-watchin’ th’ fresh twigs nod. 


This is th’ sixtieth consec’tive spring 
A-fishin’ this good old stream; 

Th’ sixtieth year th’ waters sing 
To cozen me into er dream. 


Th’ sixtieth consec’tive spring, dear Lord, 
An’ I cannot deem it er waste; 

I ne’er have taken ag’in th’ law, 
Nor never been in haste. 


An’ every time there came a May 
I’ve guessed it was th’ last; 

But sixty summers rolled away— 
Th’ autumns come an’ passed. 


An’ when th’ final reckonia’ comes— 
*Tis' my dearest prayer, dear God— 
. Grant it to be on th’ old wood flike, 
L Along’’9” miy old “reed rod. 
: W. H. B., Jr. 
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Long Island Fishing. 


SAYVILLE, Long Island, July 25.—The score for one 
day here last week was 400 bluefish. One of the fish 
weighed 12lbs. The catches for numbers and for size of 
fish have been remarkable, and the fishing still continues 
in the Great South Bay. 


The Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


Sept. 7.—Manitoba Field Trials Club trials. William C. Lee, 
Sec’y, wane Man. 

Sept. 12.—Nerthwestern Field Trials Club’s Champion Stake, 
near Winnipeg. Thos. forpese. Sec’y. 

Nov. 7.—Indiana Field Trials Club's trials, Bicknell, Ind. W. 
H. Dye, aw @ 

Nov. 11.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s trials, Newton, N. C. 
S._C. Bradley, Sec’y. 

Nov. 15.—International Field Trial Club’s trials, Chatham, Ont. 
W. B. Wells, Sec’y. 7 

Dec. 5-6.—Missouri Valley Field Trial Club’s trials. C. H. 
Werner, =? y- : 

ec. —.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 

C. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. * 
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A Chase to a Finish. 


THE scene of this story is about three miles from Troy, 
N. H. One morning a farmer friend of mine on 
looking down toward his wood lot saw a large red fox 
half climb, half tumble, over a wall and come very 
slowly toward him for five or six rods and lie down. 
The fox had hardly stopped_ when a hound poked his 
nose over the wall and crawled up to the fox and tried 
to bite him; but every time the dog was near enough to 
bite the fox would crawl along a rod or so. They 
worked this way until they got to the next wall, over 
which the fox went, but the hound fell back, completely 
done for. The farmer thought it about time to help out 
his dog, so getting a cane he walked over to the fox 
and gave it a rap on the head. Picking up the fox, he 
showed it to the hound and tried to call him to the 
house, but the poor dog could not get up; so with the 
fox under one arm and the hound under the other my 
friend went to the house. The dog stayed with him 
until he was thoroughly rested, and then went away, as 
my friend told me, he supposed for good; but on the 





HIS FIRST POINT, 
Photo by Mr. G. Hills. 


Monday before Thanksgiving Day it returned in an 
unexpected manner. On that day my friend had been 
dressing chickens for market, and had a few hanging 
all nicely picked in the well-house, and all in sight of 
his dinner table. All at once he saw a dog come run- 
ning into the yard, and the next minute it had jumped 
up and ran away with one of his fat chickens. This was 
done so quickly that he had hardly got out of doors 
when dog and poultry were both gone. Following the 
way he thought the dog had gone, he met two hunters 
in a team, and on inquiry and finding out they had a 
dog with them, he demanded pay—and good pay too, 
he told me, for he was pretty mad. “The hunters were 
true blue,” he said, “and telling me to wait, they up the 
road calling their dog, for they said they had a fox- 
hound bitch with them, and could not believe that she 
would touch a chicken. But all the same they came 
back to the team in a few minutes, leading the dog and 
bringing my chicken half eaten up. With their pocket- 
books open and saying they were sorry in the same 
breath, I stopped them and said, ‘Boys, that dog is too 
good a dog to mind any little tricks like that.’ For 
it was the same bitch I had fed and sheltered the winter 
before; and I added: ‘Come in and have some dinner.’ 
While we were eating they told me they were from Mas- 
sachusetts, and their dog was a fine young bitch two 
years old at the time and was called Chase’s Spot.” 
Perhaps if she has not run herself to death she may be 
living, and some of the readers of this paper may have 
shot at game in front of this staying foxhound. 
FRED. 





Points and Flushes. 


Aug. 1 is the date of the closing of both the Continen- 
tal Field Trial Club’s Derby and-the Manitoba Field 
Trial Club’s all-age stake. Mr. W. B. Meares, Hillsboro, 
N. C., is secretary of the former club, and Mr. W. C. 
Lee, Winnipeg, Mar., honorary secretary of the latter, 
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aon oe , Bay. 


30. Burgess, usetts Bay. 
. American, ladies’ cruise, Wowburs; rt. 
b jaanten, meee cuaes, Jowats Mass. 
ew » cu war! be 
Wi Hell, open, Sussett Harbor. 
. Shelter Island, special, Gardiner’s Bay. 
Indian Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Aug. 7. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise. 
. Royal St. Lawrence, 25, 18 and 15it. classes, Dorva:. 
. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
Queen City, 27ft. oronto. 
. 1. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
AUGUST. 


1. Manchester, open, Manchester, Mass. 
Zs Bargens, moonlight sail, Massachusetts Bay. 

34-5. Corinthian Marblehead, midsummer series, Mass. Bay. 
% Taunton, cruise to Newport. 

3. Fall River, ladies’ day, Mount Hope Bay. 

6. Chicago, race to Mackinac Lake, Michigan. 

6. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 

6. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, Marion. 

6. Hempstead Harbor, annual ng Island Sound. 

6. Quincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

6. Wollaston, open, Boston Harbor. 

ef, Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
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Norwalk, club, Long Island Sound. 

6. Mount ope, open, Mount Hope Bay. 

6. Woods Holl, championship, Hadley Harbor. 

6-8-9. Oshkosh, Green e cup, Felker cup, Oshkosh, Wis. 
6. secon City, 16ft. class, Toronto. 

6. —_— dian, first and 22ft. classes, Toronto. 

6. Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 

8 American, Newburyport day, Newburyport. 

9. Squam, open, Annisquam. 
10. East Gloucester, open, Gloucester Harbor. 
10-11. Chicago, open, Mackinaw. 
13. Beverly, sixth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
13. peaet City, 19ft. class, Toronto. 
13. Horseshoe Harbor, annual, Long Island Sound. 
13. New Jersey Ath., cup, Newark Bay. 
1% Cohasset, open, Cohasset Harbor. 
13. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
13. Corinthian Marblehead, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Winthrop, evening race, Boston Harbor. 
13. ee championship, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Burgess, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
13. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
13. American, cruise, Newburyport. 
13. Taunton, cruise to Newport. 
13. Shelter Island open, Gardiner’s Bay. 
13-14. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Port Richmond, 
13-18. Royal St. Lawrence, Seawanhaka international cup, Montreal, 

ke St. Louis. | 

13-14. East Gloucester, cruise, Gloucester, Mass. 
13. Green Bay, annual, Green Bay, Wis. 
18. Miramichi, Stewart pennant, Oak Point. 
18. Plymouth, open, Plymouth, Mass. 
19. Kingston, open, Kingston, Mass. 
Huguenot, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Park City, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Duxbury, open, Duxbury, Mass. 

uincy, handicap, Boston Harbor. 

inthrop, club, Boston Harbor. 
Woods Holl, compen. West Falmouth. 
Beverly, seventh Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
Burgess chemplonstip, Massachusetts Bay. 
Royal Canadian, 2, and skiff classes, eseaie. 
Baltimore, McAllister cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
21. Winthrop, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
22-23-24. Quincy, challenge cup, Boston Harbor. 
22. Wollaston, cup, Boston Harbor. 
22. Ca: od, open, Provincetown. 
22-26. wanhaka-Phila. Cor., knockabout interclub match, Oyster 


Bay. 
23. Wellfleet, open, Wellfleet, Mass. 
River, open, Mount Hope Bay. 
. Beverly, club meeting and informal race, Buzzard’s Bay. 
jueen City, 27ft. class, Toronto. 
untington, annual, Long Island Sound. 
Douglaston, special, Long Island Sound. 
Cor. Marblehead, third ¢ ionship, Massachusetts Bay. 
Woods Holl, open, West Falmouth. 
Shelter Island, special, Gardiner’s Bay. 
Taunton, open, ‘‘aunton, Mass. 
American, cruise to Squam. 
-28. Corinthian San Francisco, cruise, Petaluma. 
. Canarsie, Corinthian race, Jamaica Bay. 
. Baltimore, Withers cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
New Jet Ath., club, Newark Bay. 
. Taunton, ladies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
31. American, moonlight sail, Newburyport, Mass. 
SEPTEMBER. 


3. Savin Hill, open, Boston Harbor. 
3-4-5. Corinthian Marblehead, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
3. Woods Holl, championship, Sussett Harbor. 
3-4-5. Wollaston, cruise, Boston Harbor. 
3. Baltimore, Rear-Com. cup, Chesapeake Bay. 
3. Beverl: Sight Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
5. Cor. ii lp fall, Essington, Delaware River. 
5. Larchmont, fall, g Island Sound. 
5. Norwalk, open, Long Island Sound. 
5. Norwich, open, Long I 
5. Beverly, open, Buzzard’s Ba: 
5. Ni , club, Narragansett Bay. 
5. City Point, club, New Haven, Long Island Sound. 
5. American, skiff class, are, Mass. 
5. Jubilee, championship, usetts Bay. 
5. Burgess, 0; Massachusetts Bay. 
5 Ouiney. handi Bost He , : 

uincy cap on_ Harbor. 
6. Royal Canadian, Prince of Wales cup, Toronto. ; 
9. Pacific, interclub regatta, San Francisco Harbor. 
10. Beverly; tenth Corinthian, Buzzard’s Bay. 
10. Royal Canadian, skiff Toronto. 
10. Riverside, annual, Long Island Sound. 
10. Hull, open, Boston Harbor. 
10. M usetts Y. R. A., rendezvous, Hull. 
10. South Boston, handiegp, Boston Harbor. 
10. Winthrop, cruise to Hull. 
= Bur; sail-off, cruise, Massachusetts Bay. 
10. 
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. Woods Holl, open, Woods Holl. 
. Taunton, club, Taunton, Mass. 
10. Baltimore, McAllister cup. 
10. Chicago, fall, Lake Michigan. 
11. Corinthian San Francisco, regatta, San Francisco Bay. 7 
11. Massachusetts Y. R. A., review, Hull. : 
17-18. Corinthian San Fregcore, i Vallejo. 


adies’ day, 
Gould cup, Newcastle. 

ies’ day, Taunton, Mass. 
OCTOBER. 


14. Miramichi, Watt cup, Chatham. 


26. 
3. Miramich 
30. Taunton, 


Tue outcome of the Baltic races, held early this 
month, was a victory for Germany which may have im- 
portant effects upon further international racing. The 
competitors in the Ib. class, not over seventy gail utits 
by the German rule, included three new yachts, the Fife 
boat Senta, the Payne boat Tutty, of fifty-eight and fifty- 
nine sail units (practically 6sft. R. L. by the Y. R.-A. 
rule), and a new German boat, Kommodore, of fifty-five 
sail units. The Fife and Payne boats are new craft, both 
built in Great Britain this year, while: Komniodore. 
owned by a syndicate, of which Krupp, of gun* fame, -is 
the head, was designed by R. Hagen, of the Germania 











Jurx. 30, 1808.1 


Werft, Kiel, the builders of the yacht. The German 
boat, sailed by a an crew, scored a fair and decisive 
victory over the two British-bufilt craft. At the cere- 
monies attending the races, Mr. Cecil Quintin, owner. 
of Merry Thought, winner of the Emperor’s cup in the 
Dover-Heligoland race, offered, with the aid of some 
other British yachtsmen, to build and race in German 
waters next season a yacht of the same class, of British 
design, and manned and sailed by a British crew, against 
a representative German yacht; promising that whether 
successful or otherwise the yacht would be presented 
to the Imperial German Yacht Club as a training ship for 
yacht crews. The German Emperor immediately guar- 
anteed to contribute £1,000 toward the German boat, and 
an additional sum of £1,500 has since been subscribed 
by German yachtsmen. 

In such a contest as this, in a useful and practical size 
of yacht, and comparatively close at hand, British yachts- 
men are likely to find all they want in the way of inter- 
national sport, without going on their knees to the New 
York Y. C. for generous concessions and special inter- 
pretations which will allow them to challenge for the 
America’s Cup. mie 

There is much food for reflection on this side of the 
water in the material progress in yachting which the 
continental nations, led by Germany and France, have 
made of late years. The importation of the American 
skimming dish, which began in the fifties, stopped years 
ago; and the importation of British yachts, beginning 
with the old, narrow cutters and continued later with all 
classes of modern racing machines from Meteor down 
to Mr. Linton Hope’s lightest productions, is decidedly 
on the wane, as the native products have improved in 
all classes. The stimulus of international rivalry, which 
was missing so long as British yachts met nothing but 
vessels of their own nationality under the French flag 
in the Mediterranean and the German flag in the Baltic, 
is rapidly increasing with the production of such craft 
as the French Esterel and the German Kommodore. It 
can hardly be supposed that either of the three nations, 
Great Britain, Germany or France, is blind to the great 
value of international matches as a needed stimulus to 
yachting, or that either would be in the least loth to see 
the establishment’ of an international trophy in which 
America should have no part whatever. To be sure, the 
Coupe de France was carried to England with no great 
difficulty, and the proposed race with Germany may 
possibly prove a mere temporary affair; but at the same 
time the indications are that if something is not done 
speedily toward a race for the America Cup on perfectly 
fair conditions, and in a much smaller class than the 
goft. cutters, its place in international sport will be taken 
by some newer trophy. 


Mr. Joun Hys top, official measurer of the Seawan- 
haka, New York and Larchmont Yacht Clubs, sailed for 
London on July 16, on a visit of several months. In his 
absence H. C. Wintringham has been appointed to act 
for him by the New York Y. C., and W. P. Stephens by 
the Seawanhaka C. Y. C. This is Mr. Hyslop’s first 
visit to England in twenty-seven years. .He takes a wheel 
with him, and will make land cruises in different parts of 
the country. 


Tue first day’s racing of the Lake Y. R. A. meet at 
Kingston resulted in a win for Merry Thought, owned 
and sailed by Com. Jarvis, over Canada, by 2m. 12s, 
elapsed and 27s. corrected time. Merry Thought is of 
heavy construction, but has been thoroughly overhauled 
and rerigged by Com. Jarvis. 


Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. Trial Razes. 
Oyster Bay—Long Island Sound. 


Third Trial Race, Wednesday, July 20. 


THE continuation of the Seawanhaka trial races being 
postponed to July 20, as told in our report last week, a 
new silk mainsail was ordered from Wilson & Silsby, 
of Boston, to replace that burned on Akabo on July 15. 
Akabo was towed over to her builder’s yard at New 
Rochelle, where her bowsprit was lengthened about 2it., 
to bring her nearer to the allowed area. Seawanhaka 
was safely hauled out on the beach, Mr. Crane taking 
advantage of the time to run up to Ogdensburg to inspect 
his third boat. The club has this year laid down a very 
good marine railway, principally for the benefit of the 
knockabouts, but capable of handling larger yachts. This 
was not used for Seawanhaka and Cicada, however, Mr. 
Crane having laid a temporary set of wooden rails on the 
smooth, sandy beach, with an ordinary four-wheeled rail- 
way baggage truck as a cradle. Seawanhaka was hauled 
up on this nearly every night, being struck over to one 
side when the same cradle was needed for Cicada. A 
stout derrick was provided for handling the very heavy 
centerboards, in shipping and unshipping them, and 
for masts as well. By means of a ladder lashed upright 
on the gangway leading to the landing stage, it was pos- 
sible at low water to reach the mastheads when the 
boats were afloat, for any changes or repairs. The ar- 
rangements this year for caring for the racing boats were 
better than ever before, and the crews worked hard, the 
bottoms being constantly polished and every detail of 
hull and rigging kept in good shape. On Saturday 
Cicada went over to Westport in tow of her escort, the 
sloop Imperia. 

By Wednesday morning Seawanhaka and Akabo were 
ready off the club house, the latter having received her 
new mainsail on Tuesday, but there was no wind and no 
Cicada. The club steamer Seawarihaka, with the race 
committee on board, ran out to the Center Island Buoy 
and sighted the missing boats becalmed well to the west- 
ward of Lloyd’s Neck. She steamed over and towed 
them to the line, and about 1:45 a very light breeze came 
in from S. by E. By 2:15 it was strong enough to war- 
rant a start, and the preparatory whistle was given, fol- 
lowed by the start at 2:20. course was two miles to 
leeward, N. by W., so as to make it unnecessary to run 
out into the Sound for the start. The maneuvering was 
done with spinakers mastheaded to port, Akabo coming 
to the line too soon and luffing up along its length. 
When the whistle sounded she had lost way and was al- 
most motionless, her crew working to head her on her 







































































COURSES OF SEAWANHAKA TRIAL RACES, OFF OYSTER BAY. 
The triangular course this year was but 1 1-3 miles to a side instead of 2 miles, as shown in the chart. 


course. »Seawanhaka, crossing a little after the signal, cut 
the line under good headway, sétting her spinaker at 
the same time. As she crossed her boom end touched 
that of Akabo, but they cleared without damage. Cicada 
came over a little late, but with good way, carrying it 
and soon running ahead of Seawanhaka, while by the 
time Akabo was really under way she was in the last 
place. 

The boats were heeled, with crews to leeward, and 
spinaker booms were braced well forward. At the end of 
the first ten minutes Seawanhaka, in second place, just 
held Cicada, but Akabo had dropped some 3ooyds. astern. 
The wind was quite light, and a different breeze was 
visible down the Sound, vessels coming up before the 
wind. Cicada was becalmed at 2:43, her spinaker being 
taken aback, and at 2:45 she jibed her boom over to the 
port quarter and reset her spinaker on the other side. 
Seawanhaka was caught just a minute later than Cicada, 
and finally Akabo, coming up astern, took the new 
wind. 

The short portion of the leg which remained was soon 
covered on a reach, and the outer mark was timed: 





Time. Elapsed. Loss. 
CRN 6 cab cdeesidae Vd csedeiied 2 50 59 30 59 
Seawanhaka 2 51 29 0 31 29 0 00 30 
TUNE. casdecece Cokie sedaedusadvetes 2 57 12 0 37 12 0 06 13 


They started in on an easy reach with balloon jibs set, 
but at 2:57 the two leaders were headed by a moderate 
southerly wind, down came the*ig jibs and working jibs 
were set for a beat home. Akabo after rounding came 
on port tack, up the Sound to the westward, the other 
two working in with shorter legs. Seawanhaka steadily 
gained on Cicada, while Akabo, off by herself, was ap- 
parently doing very well. As she closed in for the mark, 
however, she fell in company with a working schooner, 
getting under the lee for a time. At 3:12 Seawanhaka 
was to windward, and clearly ahead of Cicada, Akabo be- 
ing still too far astern to threaten either. The wind, now 
well west of south, was steady and put them plank- 
sheer to, and with smooth water and a clear summer sky 
the conditions, both for the men on the boats and the 
spectators, were ideal. The round was timed: 


Whole round. 


Finish. Elapsed. Loss. aco Loss. 

Seawanhaka ........ 32922 03753 00211 108 22 
SUNN. déabenecercds 2935 «4203836 ~. 00254 %$10935 00013 
BMD sccocctceahood 332.54 0 35 42 11254 -008 32 


As the times show, Akabo covered the leg in the least 
time, but the wind. over the whole course was so fluky 
and variable that this race, as a whole, was not a satis- 
factory test. Akabo did not fairly lose as much as the 
times show on the first leg, or gain as much on the 
second. ' ; 

' Second Round. 


Very little time was wasted between the rounds, and 
at 3:50 the preparatory was given, the course being as 
before. wind was moderate, a little west of south 
and fairly steady in force and direction. It was not a 
dead run, but the windward course was sufficiently close 
to give the needed test. This time the three made a fine 


start, all over the time with a rush, with spinakers ready 
to port, as the whistle sounded at 3:50. Cicada was first, 
followed closely by Seawanhaka, then Akabo; but all made 
good starts. For a time Akabo dropped astern of the 
other two, but she picked up before the end of the 
round, and the turn was very even, the times being: 





Time. Elapsed. Loss. 
Seawanhaka 0 OO 59 
CRY -dacddcdscceace 0 21 06 0 00 07 
PUM 556 dee waked cne¥s de vsusnseucaseee 41613 0 21 13 0 00 14 


They started with Seawanhaka and Cicada jammed on 
the wind, while Akabo with lighted sheets went reaching 
out to the westward on port tack. The wind freshened 
as they worked toward the shore, until Cicada, when 
about half-way in, turned in her first reef. After sailing 
different courses for some time, Seawanhaka and Akabo 
finally drew together, the latter reaching fast and well 
ahead in distance, so that when Seawanhaka went on 
starboard tack, heading for the line, Akabo-had a good 
berth to windward. There was now a fresh scupper breeze 
and the two were under perfectly fair and even conditions 
for a windward test. As they went along it was plainly 
perceptible that Seawanhaka was doing by far the better 
work, and the proof came after a time, when Akabo drop- 
ped directly into her wake. While Seawanhaka kept on 
until she weathered the finish on this tack, Akabo was 
forced to make a short extra hitch. The times were: 


Whole round. 


Finish. Elapsed. Loss. Elapse? Loss. 
Seawanhaka ....... 44901 0 33 02 so ae 0 54 OL 
MME xccquienekon os 4 49 55 0 33 42 0 00 40 0 54 55 0 00 54 
CO Os Sais coco dsec 45337 03731 00429 05837 00436 


Cicada’s loss is in part due to the useless reefing, an 
error of judgment. There were apperances of a squall in 
the N.W., and it was expected that it would break during 
the third round, but it held off, and the wind held 


steady. 
Third Round. 


The preparatory for the third round was given at 4:56, 
with the start at 5:01; Seawanhaka for the third time 
making a particularly good start. Akabo was second 
over the line, but she soon had trouble with her spinaker 
as the boom was slacked well forward, three of her crew 
working forward of the mast at one time in the effort 
to save the spar. With spinaker booms well over the 
port bows, and the sails sheeted to leeward, they all 
traveled fast, Seawanhaka soon being s5oyds. in the lead. 
Akabo and Cicada fought #t out for a time, the latter 
passing ahead to windward about the middle of the leg. 
As they neared the buoy Cicada again reefed as in the 
previous round, there being a good breeze and the squall 
still threatening in the western sky. The mark was 


timed: 

Turn Elapsed. Loss. 
SemNet oo occa cvedecctcanuwwedud 5 20 0 19 07 
COOMEE 6S ds voc sediusersdbectectiatigs 5 20 44 019 4 0 00 37 
BIMNG As issu gudadivetesssadeeeastede 5 21 03 0 20 03 0 00 56 


Again on the wind Akabo went ahead, and really 
passed Cicada, while the latter was shaking out her 
reef, but Seawanhaka was in her usual windward posi- 
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tion, While Seawanhaka did most of her work on 
starbbard tatk, Akdlio; as before, made a long pott tack 
up the Sound, the two being far apart for a time; with 
Cicada between, When they came together Seawan- 
haka was well ahead of Akabo, and after a time on the. 
same tack Akabo drew back and to leewatd. She was 
caught again in too close proxiniity to a werking schoon- 
er. On the last long tack Seawanhaka weathered the 
line, while Akabo had to make a short tack to cross. 
The times were: 








Leg. Whole round. 
Finish. Elapsed. Loss. Elapsed. Loss. 
Seawanhaka ........ 55500 0 34 53 0 54 00 
REO © cocccccevioss 55602 03459 00006 05502 001 02 
CHER  chvcsccecsosd 5 57 33 0 36 49 0 01 56 0 56 33 0 02 33 


On the windward work Akabo lost but 6s. to Sea- 
wanhaka. The times for the three rounds were: 


Elapsed. Loss. 
+03 OF 23 






geet 30251 00528 
Akabo .....- 
CRE. epoch conse corcccbescccccccvccesesegboueebes 3 04 45 0 07 22 


After the race Mr. Miller, owner of Akabo, expressed 
himself as being satisfied with the fairness of the test, 
but the race committee suggested that an extra race be 
sailed next day. : 


Extra Trial Race, Thursday, July 21. 


Thursday was another fine day, with a light wind, 
N.E. by E., when the boats reached the starting line 
at noon. The weather was clear and warm, and the 
water smooth, with the tide on the ebb. The usual 
triangular course was laid off, with one mark off Lloyd’s 
Neck, but the legs were shortened to 1 1-3 miles, or 
4 miles for the round. The start was to windward, the 
preparatory at 1:15 and the start at 1:20, Seawanhaka 
leading over the line, with Cicada and_Akabo in order, 
all on starboard tack. They-soon came about and stood 
inshore, Seawanhaka and Akabo working well up the 
harbor. while Cicada made a long’ starboard tack out- 
side. Seawanhaka gained on Akabo, and when the lat- 
ter fell in with Cicada at 1:40 Cicada went across her 
bows. The mark was timed: 







oe sed. Loss. 
Seawanhak 

Cicada. a poieeeeil 0 30 55 0 01 46 
Akabo 0 32 46 0 03 37 


Balloon jibs were set on the second leg for a reach to 
the outer mark, the times there being: 


Turn Elapsed. Loss. 
Bamwttabes | o6000sccbscccctessevsverty 211 47 0 22 38 0 01 33 
CHORE code ccdvccesevecoccescoscseceed 2 12 00 0 21 05 
BD. wecccccccsuhabehopnosseasansgoed 2 16 45 0 23 59 0 02 54 


Cicada gained considerably on Seawanhaka on this 
leg, and still more on Akabo. The last leg was a reach, 
covered in quick time, as below: 


Whole round. 


Leg. 
Finish. Elapsed. Loss. ‘YY Loss. 


Seawanhaka ....... 22641 0 14 54 06 41 
OS eee 2 28 35 01435 OO 41 1 08 35 0 01 54 
PRO. ccovevvesesecs 2 31 50 0 15 05 000 11 11ll 3 0 05 09 


Akabo’s best work was done on this leg, as she 
lost but 11s. to Seawanhaka. 


Second Round. 


The second round was started under the same con- 
ditions except that the wind was lighter at 2:40, Ci- 
cada crossing first, Akabo second and Seawanhaka third, 
all together and moving slowly. For ten minutes they 
did little more than drift, then a nice southerly wind 
came out of the harbor, catching Seawanhaka first and 
Akabo immediately afterward, and sending them reach- 
ing at a good pace for the first mark. Seawanhaka and 
Akabo were sufficiently close to indulge in several 
sharp luffing bouts, interesting to the spectators, but 
of little gain to either boat. They all luffed by the 
Lloyd’s Neck mark: 


Turn. Elapsed. Loss. 
DORMER. oc veccssseseccscncccosseee 3 01 41 0 21 41 
PED “GonesksincudresncdnVeteves seveen 3 01 50 0 21 50 0 00 09 
CHOBER wredcccidsrocccacedescesecsvcces 3 02 13 0 22 13 0 00 32 


The new wind was now settled steadily to work, and 
with booms fo starboard all reached out for the sec- 
ond mark. Seawanhaka and Akabo fought for the 
lead in a series of lively luffing matches to the gain of 
Cicada, but they were all bunched at the turn, as 
below: 


Turn. Elapsed. Loss. 
Ce ss oSdbs60 50 steVeevpviele ction 3 19 25 017 12 
PEED "edd Kos pind se tdebnb60s bs inewoney 3 19 34 017 44 0 00 32 
NER. waoncenncpbbessscbepnnnad 3 19 42 0 18 01 0 00 49 


Working jibs were set before luffing round the mark, 
the way home being to windward. Seawanhaka began 
to work out from under Cicada’s lee, while Akabo, to 
leeward of both, was reaching ahead. At the end of five 
minutes Seawanhaka was clear by 3oyds. of Cicada’s lee 
bow, while Akabo was 200yds. to leeward, but well 
in front. When she came about, some five minutes 
later, she was able to cross Seawanhaka’s bows, while 
Cicada had dropped to Seawanhaka’s weather quarter. 
The wind freshened to a good wholesail breeze for these 
little beats; as they worked along Akabo failed to hold 
Seawanhaka. ard the round ended as in previous ones, 
with Seawanhaka crossing on a long tack, while Akabo 
fetched the lee end of the line and had to -make a short 
extra tack. The times were: 


Whole round. 


Leg. 
Finish at. Loss. Elapsed. Loss. 
Seawanhaka ........ 34302 0 23 20 103 92 
BREED ointssoncasak 34331 02357 00037 10331 00029 
SAUDER > coho nescasvee 34346 02421 OO10L 108346 0004 


Third Round. 


The third round was started at 3:55 with more wind, 
the three going over together, Seawanhaka in the lead, 
with Akabo, traveling very fast, a little astern. As soon 
as Akabo struck Seawanhaka’s lee she slacked up, and 
the two were presentuly luffing up the harbor. When 
they had had enough of this sport Akabo was first to 


bear away, but Cicada was now the leader. The first 
mark was timed: 
Turn Elapsed. 
SES | snd es -9ne6ebs evhspahinoaaeaae’ 07 09 012 09 
SEE osaebeccnpntncth osacbonivetaaed 4 01212 0 00 03 
wanhaka ......... savkstvVececdbevede 012 2 00 19 





They lhffed atotind and started to reach for the 
setond mark. Akebo tdok a bad knockdown, but liffed 
out all right, Cicada was ddoyd’. ahead of Akabo in tlie 
midtile of the leg, and the latter led SeaWanhaka by 
3oyds. As they nearéd the matk Akabo ran up so that 
all turned together: 


Turn. Elapsed. Loss 
Miata ins bicsihstnsinesssparshaoatll 4 24 04 0 16 52 
EERE  bsovensevanadaterevosceweeseeee 4 24 20 01711 0 00 19 
PRED. Seconsiteterrseccnciswenil 424 27 01719 0 00 27 


Once on the wind, Akabo started for the westward 
on port tack, the others again inshore of her. At the 
end of ten minutes all were strung out on the same 
tack—port—Seawanhaka being at least a quarter of a 
mile astern of Akabo, but to windward of her wake; 
Cicada in a line between them being about 150yds. from 
Akabo’s weather quarter. As they went on, Seawanhaka 
steadily improved her windward position, pointing high 
and eating out in a most excellent manner. Akabo 
was a long way from her, so that a close comparison 
of loss and gain was impossible until all neared the 
mark. It was now cloudy and cool, with a threatening 
of a squall in the northwest, but the wind held steady, 
all the boats wanted. When Cicada and Seawanhaka 
met, the former passed clear ahead. As Akabo came 
down from the west it was plain that she had. lost 
considerably,-as before, in spite of her speed through the 


water. The finish was timed: 
Leg. Whole round. 
Finish ogee Loss. Elapsed. Loss. 
Seawanhaka ........ 45304 02817 0 58 04 
Cicada Speman 4 53 14 02854 »*0 00 34 0 58 19 0 00 15 
PRADO be csccccevesd 45412 0 30 08 0 01 51 6 69 12 0 01 08 
The times for the three rounds were: 
Elapsed. Loss. 
a 0 02 53 
0 06 46 





This day’s racing shows the advantage of sailing trial 
races in a series of separate rounds; Akabo lost a good 
deal through a very bad start in the first round, and 
had the race been sailed in three continuous rounds she 
could not have made this up, and would never have 
been near Seawanhaka after the start. As it was, the 
two were close together many times, with equal opportu- 
nities to each. The numerous opportunities for timing 
show exactly what each boat. did; and the slight flukes 
at different times are thus ‘practically eliminated. 

Taken all together, the series of trials has resulted in 
a very satisfactory test of the three boats, and has shown 
beyond question that Seawanhaka was the proper and 
safe choice. Since her first race at Larchmont, on July 
4, in which she was defeated by Akabo, she has steadily 
improved in performance, and Mr. Crane and his crew 
have done better work with each successive race, both in 
the handling and in the starting. In the latter particular 
Mr. Crane has been very successful, putting his boat 
over the line promptly and also in the proper position 
and with good way on. The change of rig with Cicada 
on July 15, the lower and broader rig being shipped on 
Seawanhaka, and carried through the later races, proved 
its superiority to the high and narrow rig, a distinctive 
feature of Momo last year; and it will be carried in the 
cup races. ° 


Cicada suffered in the trials through the fact that her 
crew had not sailed her at all, and the four men were 
not used to working together in this type of boat. Un- 
der these circumstances a close comparison with Sea- 
wanhaka is impossible, but it is, we believe, the opinion 
of Mr. Crane that Seawanhaka, with 6in. less extreme 
beam and a little harder bilge, and less flare to her side 
would, under equal conditions of handling, prove the 
better boat in the end. It may be said of Cicada’s crew 


- that it improved greatly in its work in the last races. It 


is unfortunate that the two boats were not ready in sea- 
son for thorough private trials prior to the actual trial 
races, being sailed against each other with both crews 
and rigs changed from time to time. Such an experi- 
ment would have shown conclusively which combination 
of boat, crew and rig was the best, and also would have 
put both boats in better racing form for the trial races. 

Owing to the accident to her silk mainsail, Akabo 
sailed the last two races with a brand new sail. While it 
showed a good deal of fullness, it was by no means a bad 
sail, and very little allowance need be made on this Score. 
When first measured, Akabo’s total sail area was about 
25ft. under the limit (Soosq.ft.), the two Crane boats each 
being about 12ft. under. To make up this deficiency 
Akabo’s head triangle was increased by her designer, a 
remeasurement on July 20 showing about 12ft. less than 
the allowed area, or the same-as the other boats. The 
sail plan of Akabo showed a very short hoist and long 
boom and base line. 


In snite of her good work at times and her high speed 
through the water, it was plainly demonstrated that, even 
if her peculiar method of going to windward were a safe 
one to trust to in an international race, she was actually 
not as fast as Seawanhaka over the ordinary windward 
and leeward or triangular courses. During the whole 
series, including the annual race, twelve separate starts 
were made and twelve finishes timed; while thirty-three 
legs were sailed, of which all were accurately timed, ex- 
cept the first leg on each round of the annual race. The 
three boats competed on every leg except that Seawan- 
haka withdrew on the last leg of the July 15 race. Out of 
the eleven races thus finished by both Seawanhaka won 
nine and Akabo two; while of the thirty-two legs sailed 
by both Seawanhaka won twenty-one and Akabo eleven. 
A comparison of the total times shows that the elapsed 
time of Seawanhaka for the entire series of races was 
less than that of Akabo by 14m. 553s. 

While it is absolutely impossible to gauge the relative 
advance made by both sides, America and Canada, since 
last year, it is certain that Seawanhaka is a great improve- 
ment over Momo in model, construction and rig, and 
also that Mr. Crane, with. the aid of a very good crew, is 
handling her decidedly better. She is now on her way to 
Dorval, Mr. Crane going to Ogdensburg to superintend 
the finishing of his third boat, which he will take down 
the St. Lawrence direct to Dorval in time to try her 
with Seawanhaka before the cup races, 





Lone 9, sigh, 





Racing Over Measufettent. 

THE executive committee of the Y. R. A: 6f Massa 
chusetts has givefi its decision dn the protests on meas- 
urement against Katydid and Vitesse in the ¢ity’s open 
regatta, July 4. The decision on the Katydid protest is 
as follows: " 

“Katydid (yawl) was properly entered and sailed in 
the 15ft. class, her official measurement, after allowance 
for rig provided for in Rule 8, being under 15ft. Under 
the option allowed in Section 2 of Rule 6 she was meas- 
ured without ballast. 

“On July 4 Katydid, having taken aboard extra ballast 
without notice to the secretary of the Association or to 
the judges of the Fourth of July race, as required by Sec- 
tion 7 of Rule 6, sailed in an Association race. An 
official measurement taken at that time showed that she 
was too large for the class by a good margin. The 
owner of the Katydid admitted that he deliberately vio- 
lated the rule. 

“The committee rules that Katydid be, and hereby is, 
disqualified as to all Association races and racing for 
the period of twenty-one days, beginning July 4, 1898.” 

As to the Vitesse, the committee decides as follows: 

“Vitesse was properly entered and sailed in the 15sft. 
class, her official measurement being under 15ft. Upon 
remeasurement, after the race of July 4, she was found 
to be too large for the class. 

“The facts, about which there was no controversy, 
appear to be as follows: Vitesse, after sailing several 
races with an official measurement of less than 15ft., was 
sold to the present owner, who received from the former 
owner the certificate of measurement, together with a 
statement in writing that the weight of ballast was just 
the same as that which the: boat had when measured. 
The present owner has not changed the trim of the boat 
in any way and had no reason to believe that she ex- 
ceeded the limits of the class. Further, since the re- 
measurement of July 4, Vitesse has been again remeasur- 
ed with the same ballast and fittings and found to be 
under 1sft. 

“Upon these facts the committee are of the opinion 
that there has been no such flagrant preach of the rules 
as is provided for in Rule 27, but that Vitesse must be, 
and is, disqualified as to the race of July 4, for the reason 
that she at that time measured more than 15ft. The 
purpose of the measurement rule is to measure the long- 
est length at which a boat sails any race, and any owner 
who sails his boat with more weight aboard than she had 
when measured, from whatever cause, should be disquali- 
fied if the class limit is exceeded.” 


Corinthian Fleet Y. C. Special Races. 
New .Rochelle—Long Island Sound. 
July 22, 23. 

Tue Corinthian: Fleet, of New Rochelle, held two 
special races open to knockabouts and the 2oft. class, the 
prize for the former being the Dewar cup, one leg for 
which was already held by Mongoose. On Friday there 
was a strong E.N.E. breeze, the course being the usual 
club triangle. Akabo was present, and having no com- 
petitors she stowed her jib and sailed as a cat against 
Minnetonka and Lobster, allowing them a handicap of 
8m. each. She beat them and the knockabouts very 
easily, the times being: 


Knockabouts—Start 3:43. 





Elapsed. Corrected. 
Mongoose, Simeon Ford ........sseeeeseeeees 1 40 12 "140 
Mariposa, Herbert McCord .. .-1 41 4 141 44 





Mainsail Yachts—Start 3:48. 
Akabo, Clark Miller paee on 
Minnetonka, A. B. Alley . 1 47 47 _1 33 47 
Lobeter, T. SS: S- Pitt -sx..3.1 005008 bee -Did not finish. 


The winners were Mongoose and Akabo. 

On Saturday there was no wind in the morning, and 
Indianola and Mariposa were not able to get to New 
Rochelle. The race was sailed in a very light easterly, 
breeze, the times being: 


Knockabouts—Start 3:18. 


29 33 1 29 33 








Elapsed. Corrected. 
Mongoose, Simeon Ford ........++eeeeeeeseee 101 17 ood bs 
Open 20ft. Sloops—Start 3:13. 
Akabo, Clark Mille? ...ccccccvcccscccccedecsecs 0 56 33 0 56 33 
Asthard, FB. FORA sevccsvetpenccesssccegsssons 0 58 35 0 58 35 


Mongoose holds the Dewar cup permanently. 


Annisquam Y. C, 
Saturday, July 16. 


Tue second race of the 15ft. class of the Annisquan Y. 
C. was started at 12 M. on July 16, in a very light north- 
erly wind. The fleet split tacks and after slow work 
Schatz turned the first mark with a lead, and finished 
the first round with a lead of 1m. 30s. on Lynx, and 3m. 
30c. on Gertrude, with Gaboo and Scooter astern, Imp 
and Tabasco having withdrawn. There was a good 
breeze on the beat out the second time, and Schatz had 
three minutes on Lynx at the weather mark. On the way 
aoe the wind fell and Lynx ran up, the finish being 
timed: 


See, STD I bas wh Cin is Vadide da codcqtaweinehoucevvis omen 3 12 30 
nee ncobbupoe 3 13 30 
SN TEE EEO an olnde cis cceaseedhbardsourapccdousaveree 317 
Scooter, D. #. WEE La iii vbscecdecightstdeccbvsshepesedl 318 15 
Clearer ein, RORer rN oo ons bs oni 50 <0 'docnwnvs concechaspes 3 19 15 
NN, MENON NE elcid. ss ercscduvcece svc cree Did not finish. 
RU ON I dt Ee dhand otiee centile ose cwastecoosce Did not finish. 


Owing to the drift at the start, the race occupied 12m. 
more than the time limit, three hours, so will be re- 


sailed. aot 2 


Wood’s Holl Y. C. 


Wood's Holl, Mass. 
, Saturday, July 23. 
Tue Wood's Holl Y. C. sailed a championship race for 


knockabouts and spritsail boats off Quissett on July 2 
in a fresh S.E. wind, the times ane aston 





Knockabouts. gi 
Royal Blue, C. Dennison...................20005 ao. 22 
Micaboo, C. TAMIR: bass cove veie shai cciee ee 21.00 2 10 21 


Spritsail 
Gueceen, J.B. Boy. cncecssnrstsreseresvescesscssccscrcoosc 489 











, tut 3o-loeters sailed a race off Newport on July 18, 

thie course being from Brenton’s Cove around Beaver 
Tail and Bishop’s Rock, sailed in a fresh S.W. wind: 
The times were, start, 2:49: 


ves Finish. Elapsed: 
Caro lina, Je engvabebvcueadacen ded : 2 = : = = 
wero, HA. B; OM socenseccce sbeede véeewn’ 
Ved, = Vaitlorbie BAS pa cksacivanbecesacdteve 5 06 50 217 50 
Hera; R. N. Ellis .......... BP CAR Sia ss cae cal 5 09 38 20 38 


On July 19 a sweepstakes race was sailed, the times 
being, start 3:04:50: ‘8 
Finish. 


eh Ron 5 on ah avec nceaagas 4 55 50 1 51 50 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones 
Vaquero III., H. B. Duryea ... 
Puck, E. D. Morgan .........:.. 





On July 22 the Dyer’s Island course was sailed in a 
strong N.E. breeze, the prize being a trophy offered by 
the Newport Y. R. A. The times were, start 2:59: 





Finish. Elapsed 
Waly Cr VaR, Fee oo ci ccc ceccckcnnasesece 5 43 03 2 4613 
Dorey TP. WNGCY ooo 0 cise vcccecccsccce 5 46 37 2 47 37 
Vaquero, H. B. Duryea .. ..5 48 08 2 49 06 
Puck, E. D. Morgan :. ..5 52 19 2 53 19 
Wawa, H. Beeoks .....cc0. --5 52 37 2 53 37 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones .. --5 54 30 2 55 30 
FG, Es Is EO adecnconces -.5 57 31 2 58 30 


A race was scheduled for July 23 at Potter’s Cove, for 
cups offered by Wm. Bannigan, under the auspices of 
the Rhode Island Y. C., but the steamer, with the fleet 
in tow, broke down and all returned to Newport. In the 
afternoon a sweepstakes race, $20 éntry, the second to 
save her fee, was sailed in a fresh S.E. breeze over a 
course from off Castle Hill, the course being to Beaver 
Tail, to Seal Rock, back to Beaver Tail and Seal Rock 
again, thence to the finish, about twenty miles. 

Vaquero fouled Dorothy and withdrew, the times be- 
ing, start 2:13: 5 


; Finish. Elapsed 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones .............seeeeeeee 41110 1 58 10 
BO EG MC INE, 0 0 dies ctnicepens udspuececeenah’ 4 13 38 2 00 38 
RE SE, OE. WOMEN cc ciccevevescactescss 413 & 2 00 50 
We Gor NIE, UG, cnc dccpenasoececceocnd 415 42 2 02 42 
SR ME inn nines acpaves dncate desea 4 15 50 2 02 50 
WANG BE.. Es We EPOEDOD 000s dccccscnusaus ces Did not finish. 


On July 25 the Jamestown-Bishop’s Rock course was 
sailed in a light S.W. wind, with several mishaps. Doro- 
thy crossed before the gun and failed to return. Hera 
and Dorothy collided, and Vaquero and Wawa each 
fouled a mark. The times were, start 2:57: 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Darothy Eis, H.-P. Whiltsiey 63... cece cccseces 5 00 01 2 03 10 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones ............2.essee0 5 01 12 2 04 12 
Wy ais - EIEN TES Ge edeccsecescncceccss 5 02 40 2 05 40 
Pe, ee OE, SND Swihnicdsoccssccectctccess 5 03 24 2 06 24 
NN IE ss cata na 25 a na'ah Godee ten caves Withdrew. 
Vaesn EES. Gio TTPO oc cckssccccsccccss Withdrew. 
OS i a ee re Withdrew. 


Quincy Y. C. 
Quincy—Boston Harbor. 
Saturday, July 23. 


Tue Quincy Y. C. sailed a very successful open race 
on July 23 in a fresh east wind. The times were: 





30ft. Class. 
Elapsed 
Depa, TE. TNO i eis caxadedcccecedcisvtvcnsic 56 
SS Single Mrs CHU aden die decedcacdésecscecinascsccasens 1 48 51 
25ft. Class. 
i I MORI So anak se cocccebescesvesetsue 1 25 20 
SPN BU, ME NEN dade ch dosdevdscess seeds bsnsecacddecce 1 26 03 
OS OS RR eee en 1 07 00 
Tacoma, Elmer Prior .. «1 14 45 
Elsa, H. M. Crane Withdrew. 
eee it tn MMe net cacchscovecunanucesssscseye 110 21 
Bcd We. le a coca bs oncet sitaconcssecccceciotccas 11210 
Be F.< Fig ED iden icventi cccceetecdisanetevapa 112 2% 
SPIT la Bb MNEEEE eo duvsdbeindeccs céWactordeevcasosse snes 113 15 
: 18ft. Class. 
Chom MPs ia Tn edb bel de cacedcoknatce concsodeecdeces 114 33 
NN, I INA ois cvecu avai ibdscedccoctosstccestece 115 05 
Bs Sn OS NONE Gg cocdckescboseuecsess ccsedcenececs 1 16 24 
A i, N's 535 Gna SuCWibevechecnesabecctecevecces 1 18 22 
RE Wc Ha NS o. S S aie cBs vhinesecseve's ecacbecencds 1 20 35 
NOs Wa FUN” cb cb tebe pocdeclodeccoetoncesoncecs 1 26 53 
EE eer rrr ire Withdrew. 
15ft. Class. 
WN IS IEE Olle cnalaa's a dn.as pencavnnesveetacesshuthaam 
Ce Ui ie MIN a 0.65008 onndcdrecececcasescatin 
PS Tic Wh PION os dose ocacocscccsacevenvossscnccedecace 





The winners were: Meemer $15, Emma C. $10, 
Hermes $12, Eleanor $8, Recruit $10, Tacoma $5, Priva- 
teer $10, Arab IV. $5, Circe $10, Vamoose $5, Vitesse $8, 
Chewink $4. 

The judges were: Com. Fred B. Rice, chairman; Vice- 
Com. Edwin E. Davis, ex-Com. John W. Sanborn, ex- 
Com. Charles F. Pettengill, Dr. Frederick E. Jones, Fleet 
Capt. George G. Saville, Walter B. Burrell, James S. 
Whiting, secretary. 





Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 


Tue first of the trial contests of the Royal St. Law- 
rance Y. C. was sailed on July 23, three short races filling 
up the afternoon. The wind was moderate, S.W., with a 
light sea. The course was a triangle of 24% miles. The 
wind was light in the final race. Mr. Duggan sailed his 
new boat, which is described as something of the double- 
hull type, far uglier than last year’s boats. As the times 
show, he led over the course and won in every race: 


First Race—Start 3:57. 


ist mark. 2d mark. Finish. Elapsed. 
Duggan’s ......-+--.++- 4 06 30 4 18 00 4 27 16 0 30 16 
Glencairn .......-+005+ 4 15 4 20 35 431 11 0 34 11 
Strathcona ........+++6+ 407 35 419 15 4 28 31 0 31 41 
Speculator ............+ 4 08 23 419 47 4 29 55 0 32 55 
Second Race—Start 4:41. 
Deed oc cvivescce ges 4 51 50 5 00 00 5 16 15 0 34 30 
peculator ....%.....665 4 52 10 5 02 35 5 17 37 0 35 37 
Strathcona ............. 4 52 22 5 04 10 5 18 50 0 36 35 
Glencairn .........+... 4 53 45 5 05 50 5 20 25 0 37 55 
MGR. 0 ons sence sc env 45417 5 04 39 5 19 40 0 35 25 
Du THO Ct8 eG 18 32 
Ms tdewacases's 
= acomegashaase Ok Ee 6 17 20 6 28 47 | Of oe 
Strathcona ..........++ 5 42 20 6 12 31 6 23 12 0 56 42 
ee los tar 5 42 50 6 15 36 6 26 34 1 00-37 
Jencairn ...... Natioaded 5 44 10 6 19 00 6 31 02 1 04 15 
The races will be continued next Saturday. 
Mr, Duggan has another new boat now in the shop, 


f ANS 
Eastain Y¥. C, Special Races. 
Marblehead~Massachusetts Bay. 

; July 23, 25, 26. 
Tne first of the series of thtee races atranged by the 
Eastetn Y. C., the conditions of which Were printed last 
week; was sailed on July 23 with a fleet of twenty-eight 


startérs. The wind was light E.S.E., with a little roll to 
the sea. The times were: 





30ft. Class. 
ngth; Elapsed. Corrected. 
Elfreda, Hall & Johnson ...,........ 32.41 3 00 02 2 53 23 
Handsel, J. R. ee pecdsthesectes 31.98 3 01 12 2 54 13 
Ashumet, C. Fred Bache....,....... 38.25 3 00 14 3 00 14 
25ft. Class, 
Casteom, 30 PRG . ccnssadeccopepcan ecco 2 57 30 
Little Peter, H. Moebs ............. esse 3 06 19 
Sally IV., L. F. Percival, Jr......05 ss. 3 14 42 
Dragoon, C. M. Barker ..........20+ sees 3 16 09 
Raceabouts. 
pe a SO ee a rar 1 5 20 
Tanipoo, J. S, BOWer  .ccccccccccce cove 1 55 43 
Spindrift, W. S. H. Lathrop ..... .... 1 56 50 
hy WE ee EN eal ds tes copdicuceues’ ace 1 56 59 
ee ee ae ee errr 1 58 18 
Mongoose II., J. D. Irving ......... .... 1 59 11 
Chinook, C. F. Adams 2d ........... .... 1 59 42 
Gosling, North & Clark......., bode anda 1 59 59 
Suzanne, Frank Brewster ........... «+++ 2 00 25 
Typhoon, E. V. R. Thayer .201 41 
Sintram, W. P. Fowle .........- 2 02 19 
Dafila, We. Tavmte.....<..c.0.. 2 08 08 
Darthea, E. C. Lambert Disabled. 
Lorelei, J. S. Cochrane 2 10 28 2 08 12 
Polly, El. Wadsworth ...crcccocecced soce 2 09 07 209 07 
CO See ED ovccccrdéscccscee onto 2 13 59 2 11 43 
(oar sen, FF. BE. Peabody ...00066 cose 21454 2 11 57 
ayona, C. S. S 2 16 12 214 3 
Aspenet, H. A. 2 20 20 2 16.28 
Comite y S. Lawrence 2 20 48 2 16 58 
Ruth, R. B. Wiggin 2 20 05 2 18 28 





Elfreda, Cartoon, Hazard and Lorelei each wins a cash 
prize ana a leg for the series medal. Hazard wins a leg 
for the Upton cup. Second and third prizes go to Tani- 
poo and Spindrift and Polly and Carina. 


Beverly Y. C. 


Buzzard’s Bay. 
Saturday, July 23. 


TuHeE Beverly Y. C. sailed a race on July 23 on Buz- 
zard’s Bay in a light S.E. breeze, a new Herreshoft 
knockabout. Gadfly, making a very successful début, 
though protested for fouling a mark, the protest not be- 
ing decided. The times were: 


Knockabout Cruisers. 


i MIO ican adsdgccsindKesoncscqucegis 2 28 44 
a Gh, Wi ME eccceawdeecccocadnathooccta 
PEERn. OM: RIOR, cc ncbocncscecodenccccsed 
es, Te a MIN, cU da decedccecctccencqcces 
Apteryx, L. S. Dabney .. a 
Kalama, David Rice .... 
Aminita 


Corrected. 





‘Therdis: T. B. Wales... sash cosavessebesese poss 

PR ie WHEN Sinn tvcnessttses evewesceecd ce 00 
Third Class Cats. 

Meiro, D. Li Whittemore. .....cccccccccccecces 1 

Sally Brass, Howard Sargent ............00500- 1 
‘ Fourth Class Cats. 

i Os. ckeevenereseeRbenseceuinaras 


50 

Hope, 2 23 
OE DODONEOE, co vcccccedecedicdecescce 2 23 
21 

20 


Daisy, 






Imp, George Dabney 19 


2 57 
Pedro, Howard Miller 2 20 47 
Kolea, Mrs. J. Grane 222 2 

After the race Capelin, with only young Mr. Eustis 
on board, was struck by a squall and capsized. Her 
skipper climbed on the bottom and finally righted her and 
sailed in. 


Duxbury Y. C. 


Duxbury, Mass. 

Saturday, July 23. 
THE open race of the Duxbury Y. C. was sailed on July 
23 in a strong east wind, with smooth water. The 


open boat Rooster and the cabin boat Geisha sailed to- 
gether, each having no competitor. Bobolink was dis- 








qualified for fouling Maud on the line at the start. The 
times were: 
2ift. Class. 
Elapsed. 
MINE. DE DECIIOIO, occ icipccecsicecconcescvceccvecacese 21716 
Gale, Wee Fv WRI so vckinccccseccsccsscscvepecescescave Withdrew. 
18ft. Class. 
Bobolink, Goodspeed Bros. (disqualified)...............0+- 1.14 42 
Maud, W. M. Mayers.... -.119 21 
Oidono, Chas. Clapp --1 21 22 
Fedora, J. H. Hunt 1212 
, M. K. Norwood ... .-1 21 8 
GS: Ig MENOUERY i. vi vac bs ewnteesadeccvadisverecesivecs 1 22 16 
Special Cat Class. 
CE Ga EEE cacepiccenesaeseevascerscnscdee sions 1 26 30 
Nt RS - PEIIIOG, ys cg0go cs cnegecdencbuscesqedecccusnsess 1 28 55 
RE | Big Wi, MENU ss betes 0g g4 ceed (udercese codgecsucdewa 1 30 07 
Walrus, G. W. Shiverick .-1 30 16 
Frolic, J. C. Dawes ........... ..1 30 39 
Kittiwake, H. M. Jones 1 30 41 
Gaff and Spritsail Boats. 
I ain cobs hi6b2ddED 2 Gals chad celine sidbicpeccse 1 22 26 
PT IEE hs I actas tin sienebasdebebecdivivesvcasindes 1 32 12 


The winners were Rooster, Maud, Olympia and Soli- 
taire. 


Winthrop Y. C. 


Winthrop—Boston Harbor. 
Saturday, July 23. 


Tue first handicap race of the Winthrop Y. C. was 
sailed in a fresh S.E. breeze on July 23, the times being: 


Elapsed. Corrected. 
Te NN ah os cut cncdanetnaaysn> care ses 0 42 40 0 41 40 
Active, a i ERO occ nosn FeeNasetevesecs cas 0 41 33 0 42 33 
Bie Ge Oe TROY. cc icceechadgchbseieiaks reas 0 47 38 0 44 38 
Ray, S. A. Freeman .......0-ssescceresceeerees 50 00 0 45 00 
ee EE occcetaces cogiaapagesecs 0 48 43 0 45 03 
Alert, J. McConnell’ ......cccvvcceccewcccesasses 0 49 07 0 46 07 
Winona, W. I. Kelley ......-.+0sceeeveneereees 0 50 55 0 46 25 
Pippin, W. Traiser ........+.+++eeeeeeeeees +-.--0 58 53 0 52 53 
Miss K, Clack, esos esensesesseccsscennssensecs 05832 0 33 
MR Bs TEs Bye esse cayeeees-socvtvecdovevass 

, H. Wait .....-. Fn inde doe yevsanpasiowivdur 1 03 00 0 59 00 
Grace, Jenkins .....--.+.-seeeeeeee 5 deere hbaenbe ifs 0 59 33 
Harriet, L. T. Harrington ...,......... . +» Disabled. 


Nettie won first prize. 









-———— > a 


a Nt I Me 


Hull Mosquito Y. C. 
Hull—Boston Harbor. 
Sathtrday; July 23. - 


Tue Hull Mosquito Y. C. sailed its third raée in a light 
east wind on July 23, the times being: 


First Class; 





: Lerigth. Elapsed 
Mojave, Berry. s.citcceckeieccs iced ili ste ccctbcce’s 10° 13032 
Thelma, M. Cleverl 3 1 41 5 
Rabbit, Walter Keyes 1 42 10 
Tethys Bred: ewe vise cx deine o< ctacavecdians cadads 1 32 08 
No Name, *. Folsom 1 41 48 
Rs Co ME en cecscpesceuavcksvenvne cased 1 42 37 
Wal@ede,- BE) CUWOMY oi siswee evevadvcccabiccocecs 1 44 32 
WED = Kc rideccducédccccienseewasgnsice pins ces duceeessies 1 49 30 
TE, WE MEE hes odcuvienssdadhgcxecovecsies 1 52 25 





The winners were Mojave, Thelma, Tech and No 
Name. Tech protests Rita for fouling, and Isidora pro- 
tests No Name for fouling a mark at the start. 


‘ 


Burgess Y. C. Ladies’ Race. 


Marblehead— Massachusetts Bay. 
Saturday, Julv 23. 


Tue Burgess Y. C. devoted July 23 to the ladies, with 
a race, followed by a reception in the evening. The times 
were: 





Class I. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Sasgneden A. Wi: Brtgheaeth ioc cecciiccescccesccéens 1 43 30 1 42 00 
Sy See a SHRM din caconcsctceeesceccodus 1 53 35 1 35 20 
Pointer, B. C. Melzard 1 40 30 
Bubble, J. H. Goodwin . 1 41 35 
Dove, F. G. Macomber . a fs 1 41 45 
Dota, Chatet Stes nino cccsccccccadecdcses 1 46 10 1 42 10 
Ben My Chree, W. H. Stuart .............0000. 1 42 30 1 42 30 


Cohasset Y. C. 


Cohasset, Mass. 
Saturday, July 23. 


THE race of the Cohasset Y. C. on July 23 was sailed 
in a fresh east wind, the times being: 


Knockabouts—Start 2:55. 


Finish. 

Doatites © Te. BIN 6c cep denecdccvgescecsecccdecccudcces 4 49 40 

RG OCR cnc. ca cactacwecsdvednesandvctecatadevecend 4 51 00 

EE, Mi NO ons cycedesetingiourasdccecécoccacesad 4 52 05 

Harelda, A. Beem UE “acadecacwutacapencneecxaseaachacsuced 4 52 26 

Pirnes Mi; GC. TRE -osie's cscs citeciccscncvdicncqeweddiss 4 53 40 

TRIE ss RT SIN a dntlnnstcaccessdgvessducequdinctesisecces 4 56 36 
15ft. Class—Start 3:00. 

TOs Bi RONED So raivin asics dpitguriccacesquatiagececcsepeceees 41819 
Skipjacks—Start 3:00. 

Win: Riches FOAGNGS, oes likcdvcdevsicciccsicvccesecicve 3 52 00 


Monsoon protests Delta for fouling a mark. 


Cape Cod Y. C. 


Orleans—Cape Cod. 
Saturday, July 23. 


Tue Cape Cod Y. C. sailed a race for its smaller boats 
in the Town Cove on July 23, the wind being S.E. moder- 


ate. The times were: 
Length. Elapsed. Corrected. 

Helem, Ax Wuleiter ocenccccscccctecs 8.03 1 23 57 0 57 37 
— Capt, Begete c.ccsccccctes 14.06 1 28 37 0 57 38 

ittle Daisy, D. Fulcher .......... 14.05 1 29 30 0 58 31 
Elsie, Capt. Penniman ............. 14.06 1 29 25 0 58 56 
pe Se ree er 14.06 1 30 53 0 59 54 
Little Brave, Geo. Ryder ........... 18.03 1 26 50 1 00 30 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Corinthian Y. C., of Philadelphia, is having good 
sport with its knockabout series of races, the score up 
to July 9 standing as follows: 


Spider. Farceda. Kid. Grilse. ~ Fly. 
MD Bu ecccnctisevcteegee. de 4 3 2 1 
UE BE opiate cciageddasaes 5 2 ee 3 4 
MMO GD ccccccescicdvecess 6 3 4 5 2 
MF DB dvccddgedrceciccede 3 4 5 os 2 
OE décéceused ctnewenee 14 13 12 10 9 


Recruit, the new Quincy cup defender, was measured 
on July 21 and proved to be 5in. over the limit of arft. 
l.w.l. It is reported that she has proved weak and will 
require to be strengthened for further racing. 


A regular meeting of the New York Y. C. was held 
on July 21 at Delmonico’s, in Beaver street, with Com. 
Morgan in the chair. Mr. H. C. Wintringham was ap- 
pointed acting measurer in the absence of Measurer John 
Hyslop. The following members were elected: Honor- 
ary, Rear-Admiral Dewey, U. S. N.; navy members: 
Capt. Charles D. Sigsbee, formerly in command of the 
Maine and now of the St. Paul; Lieut. James C. Gil- 
more, of the St. Paul; W. V. N. Powelson, Ensign C. 
S. Bookwalter, of fhe St. Paul, and George B. Wilson. 
Flag member, Mrs. Bessie Pardee Van Wickle, owner of 
the steam yacht Marjorie. Active members, A. Bleecker 
Banks, Joseph S. Fay, Jr., John D. Crimmins, Jr., Sey- 
mour J. Hyde, William P. Eno, J. C. Rhodes, Reginald 
Brooks, Thomas Hugh Kelly and Frederic R. Coudert. 


Brunhilde, schooner, J. M. Masury, arrived at Norfolk 
on July.22 from Rio Janiero, where she was transferred 
to the British flag. She reported trouble with her crew 
and desired to land them, but was placed in quarantine. 


Gaviota, yawl, owned by Col. David E. Austen, Atlan- 
tic Y. C., has had her name translated from Spanish into 
its English equivalent, and is now named Sea Gull. 


The Quincy Y. C. has lately purchased from the 
Massachusetts Humane Society the lifeboat John Adams, 
with all of her life-saving apparatus, and she is now in 
commission, ready for instant use off the club float. 


The tenth annual regatta of the Indian Harbor Y. C. 
will be sailed on July 30. The classes are the 43, 36, 30, 
25, 20 and 15ft. classes of sloops, cutters and yawls; 
30, 25, 20 and 15ft. classes of cat boats; a21ft. racing 
knockabouts, and the one-design dary class. These are 
open to yachts enrolled in recognized clubs. Entries 
will be received by F. B. Jones. chairman, New York, or 
at the club house, Greenwich, Conn., up to Friday, July 
29. j Lz 


A 
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Waikiki, naphtha yacht, H. C. Roome, New York Y. 
C., arrived at New York on July 13, after a cruise, begun 
last November, down the Atlantic coast, through’ the 
Gulf of Mexico, up the Mississippi, through the lakes 
and St. Lawrence, and thence down the coast to New 
York. She is but 54ft. long. 


The new one-design schooner Clorita, P. T. Dodge, 
was launched on July 9, and is now in commission in 
New York waters. Her sister boat, for C. P..Buchanan, 
is not yet launched. 


Levanter, steam yacht, has been sold by Alfred Mar- 
shall to J. M. Sears, of Boston; Mr. Marshall replacing 
her by a new 3o0ft. cabin naphtha launch. Levanter was 
designed and built by the é L. Seabury Company, and 
has proved a very fast boat. 


The Beach Haven (N. J.) Y. C. has elected the follow- 
ing officers: Com., Harlan Page, Philadelphia; Vice- 
Com., John T. Burton, Tuckerton; Sec’y, John T. Fox; 
Ass’t Sec’y, J. G. Downs; Treas., Samuel R. Cowperth- 
waite; Trustees, John T. Fox, John T. Burton and 
Timothy Seaman; Fleet Surgeon, Dr. Edward H. Wil- 
liams, Philadelphia; Chaplain, S. R. Cowperthwaite. 


Owing to the death of James A. Roosevelt, the race 
for the Alfred Roosevelt memorial cup, of the Seawan- 
haka C. Y. C., was postponed to Saturday, July 30, when 
it will be sailed from the gun at 3 P. M. over knockabout 
course No. 2, Oyster Bay. The race is open to the 25ft. 


class, club boats only, including the one-design knock- 
abouts. 


Margarita II., steam yacht, A. J. Drexel, has just been 
sold to King Leopold of Belgium, who had partly pur- 
chased Mayflower, of the Goelet estate, at the time the 
latter yacht was sold to the Government. 


A special race of small catboats was sailed on New 
York Bay on July 23, over a course of three miles, from 
the foot of East Forty-sixth street, Bayonne, around 
the Robbins Reef Buoy, two rounds, making twelve 
miles. The starters were: Chic, 16ft. 1oin., John Wilson, 
Bayonne; Maggie P., 16ft. 3in., Clarence Lissenden, 
Staten Island; Cinch, 16ft. 7in., Charles Foster, Brook- 
lyn, and Adele Rae, 16ft. 6in., Charles Rae, Harlem. The 
wind was from the east, light, but freshened during the 


race. The course was to windward and return. The 
times were: 


Start. Finish geet. Corrected. 
COS cneghshiosenenabaee 5 38 2 39 30 2 39 30 
Maggie P. ....ccceeee 2 67 30 5 39 30 2 41 30 2 40 45 
Adele Rae ........000 2 58 00 5 40 00 4 42 00 2 41 35 
SE < ab ensiavrespenesa 2 55 30 5 39 30 2 44 00 2 44 00 


America, schooner, Paul Butler, is fitting out for a 
cruise to Cuba, carrying Mr. Butler’s sister, Mrs. Ames, 
who will visit her husband, Brigadier-General Adelbert 
Ames, and her son, Lieut. Butler, the canoeist, now 
Adjutant of the Sixth Massachusetts Volunteers. 


The June number of the Badminton Magazine con- 
tains an interesting yachting sketch, “Across the Chan- 
nel in a Four-Tonner,” by Maude Speed, telling in detail 
of a trip from Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, to Cherbourg 
and back. Mrs. Speed is the wife of the Rev. H. Fiennes 
Speed, of Yarmouth, the author of “Cruises in Small 
Yachts and Big Canoes,” so well known to our readers. 
Mr. Speed’s “big canoes” of fifteen years ago, Viper and 
Water Rat, have been replaced by a snug cruising cut- 
ter of four tons, Lerna, of which he is skipper, and Mrs. 
Speed steward and cook. Their vacations are spent 
afloat, in cruises about the Solent, up and down the 
Channel, and even into Dutch waters. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, 
N. J., has issued a little handbook entitled “Graphite as 
a Lubricant,” describing the pure graphite manufactured 
by it for lubricating purposes, and specially adapted to 
all high speed machinery, such as launches and steam 
yachts. The firm also manufactures all varieties of gra- 
phite for vessels’ bottoms. 
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Our boys of Company G did an act the other day that 
shows they have true American hearts. Out on the 
parade grounds is seen a little group of sticks, and if you 
notice when the 3,000 soldiers are on the field drilling 
they never approach those little sticks stuck up in the 
ground. If you go to the spot you will find a lark’s 
nest, built before war’s alarm had been sounded. Here 
in the armed camp the bird, her nest and six eggs are 
safe. Members of Company G found the nest as they 
swept across the field in company formation. The 
boys opened ranks and passed on. Succeeding com- 
panies of soldiers opened ranks as they passed the 
spot. Then our boys set up sticks around it, and now 
the mother bird sits on her eggs, an emblem of peace, 


while all around are the trappings of war.—Austin 
(Minn.) Herald. 


Hifle Bange and Gallery. 


Rifle at Wilkes-Barre. 


Tue Keystone Rifle Association, of Pittston, and the Wilkes- 
Barre Rifle Club met at the new rifle range of the latter club, near 
Hanover Park, recently and held a shooting contest. The ranges 
are situated between Lee Park and Hanover Park. One is 200 and 
the other 500yds. The shooter can ascertain how near he comes 
to the bullseye by flag signalling, which is maneuvered by the man 
who has the target house in charge. } ; 

There were eight contestants on each side, with W. A. Banfield 
as captain of the Wilkes-Barre Club and G. W. Burns captain of 
the Pitiston Club. The Pittston Club won by 242 points. 

After the contest a clam bake was held in a ravine near the 
range. The scores: 

Wilkes-Barre—W. A. Banfield 118, H. H. Hughes 116, H. G. 
Liem 144, H. Y. Klinges a7, G. A. Schied $1, J. Miller 82, A.- A. 
Kaiser 144, F. J. Niemyer 

Pittston—J. P. Delhow 146, Phil Raider 127, T. B. Moffat 
122, D. O. Snyder 169, J. T. McAndrew 140, J. J. Farrell 126, E. 
R. Shephard 138, G. W. Burns 136. 














New Jersey State Rifle Association. 


Passatc, N. J., July 18—Editor Forest and Stream: With the 
approval of Gen. Geo. W.., Wingate, president of the National 
ibe Association, it has_ been decided to postpone the meting of 
the New Jersey State Rifle Association and the National Rifle 
Association this year until next. This course is taken because of 
the absence from their homes ofthe large majority of National 
Guardsmen, who ordinarily participate in the competitions. 

Brrp W. Spencer, 
ie Treasurer and Executive Officer. 


Bisley Rifle Meeting, England. 


Tue National Rifle Association meeting of 1898 at Bisley began 
on -July 10. The German Manlicher rifle seems to be on top at 
most of the competitions where it is allowed against the English 
Government Lee-Metford rifle. : 

At the revolver and.pistol ranges the Council of the National 
Rifle Association have made one of those rules which make them so 
beloved (?) by the competitors. Two rival makers of automatic 
repeating pistols have given prizes at 20 and B0yds., open to all 
repeating pistols and revolvers, meaning of course to give their 
pistols a chance to show how ae compare in accuracy with 
revolvers. The Council have added to these rules that the pis- 
tols used must have not less than 200-foot pounds muzzle velocity. 
The result is that one of these pistol makers finds his pistols are 
barred for his own prize by his own (or rather made for him by 
the Council) rules from competing for his own prize. Now there 
is a rumor that the other pistol maker is also barred for the same 
reason, so the revolvers will have these prizes to themselves, and 
instead of the competitions being an advertisement for the auto- 
matic pistol makers they will be just the reverse, as the result 
ci the competitions will look to the superficial observer as if the 
cavers won all the prizes when pitted against the automatic 
pistols. 


Mr. Walter Winans is not shooting revolver this year at Bisley 
or at any of the clubs. 


Grap- Shooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send in 
notice like the 











Fixtures. 

July 26-28.—Little Rook, Ark.—Eighth annual tournament of the 
Preeeee State Sportsmen’s Association, $500 added. Paul R 

itzke, Sec’y. 

July 27-28.—Meriden, Conn.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Parker Gun Club. 
Howard, Sec’y. 

July 2-31.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Milwaukee Gun Club’s tournament. 
S. M. Du Val, Sec’y. 

Aug. 3-4.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club. Serge. 

Aug. 46.—Baltimore, Md.—Ocean City midsummer tournament; 
ve days at targets; last day at live birds. James R. Malone, 

anager. 

Ane. 9.—Hobart, Ind.—All-day shoot of the Hobart Gun Club. 
S . Townsend, Sec’y. 

Aug. 10-11.—Sherburne,.N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of Sherburne 
Gun Club, at targets. L.: D. Branard, Sec’ 

Aug. 10-11.—Duluth, Minn.—Central Gun 
tournament; targets. E. C. Maxfield, Sec’y. 

Aug. 11.—Marlborough, N. Y.—Trophy shoot, Hudson River 
pop hooters’ League, on grounds of Marlborough Gun Club. 
J. B. Rogers, Manager. 

Aug. 17-18.—Waterville, Me.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Waterville Gun Club. E. 
T. Wyman en? 

Aug. 17-18. — arsaw, Ind.—Lake City Gun Club’s tournament. 
J. S. Campfield, Sec’y. 3 

Aug. 24—Warwick, N. Y.—Special shoot, Hudson River Tra 
Shooters’ League, on grounds of Warwick Gun Club. 
Rogers, Manager. 

Aug. 24-25.— jonmegotie, Minn.—Tournament of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club. G. J. McGraw, Sec’y. ; 

Sept. 6-8.—St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Gun Club’s twenty-first an- 
nual tournament at Minnesota State Fair grounds during fair week. 
H. C. Lawrence, Sec’y. 

Sept. 6-9.—Kansas City, Mo.—Schmelzer Arms Co.’s fifth annual 
tournament; targets and live birds. 

Sept. 7-8.—Kingston, N. Y.—Tournament of Hudson River 
League, on ounds of Kingston Gun Club. 

Sept. 7-8.—Haverhill, Mass.—Tournament of the Interstate As- 
sociation, under the auspices of the Haverhill Gun Club. Geo. 

. Stevens, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7-8.—Sidell, Ill.—Sidell Gun Club’s tournament; targets 
“<. H. J. Sconce, Manager. 


ct. 46.—Newburgh, N. Y.—West Newburgh Gun and Rifle 
Association’s fall tournament. 


Oct. 12-13.—Greensburgh, Ind.—Greensburgh Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. W. Woodifill, *y. 


Ciub’s sixth annua! 


Postponed. 


—— —.—Portsmouth, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation, under the auspices of the Portsmouth Gun Club. W. 
N. White, Sec’y. ue 


April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 


state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores Jor publicationin 
hese columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Tice 
in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 


all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 











Mr. Hough, in his excellent report of the Missouri State amateur 
shoot, relates a peculiar instance of the vagaries of class shooting. 
As is customary when there are three moneys, the division was 
50, 30 and 20 per cent. The money to be divided amounted to 
$8. There were five ties for first, three for second, and two for 
third, each of whom won 80 cents. The sole strength of class 
shooting is the strong hope it fosters in the shooter that he 
will be the lucky man to get in a place alone, and thereby make 
a “killing” or an interesting part of a killing. The disposition 
to take 100 to 1 chances seems to be universal. Mr. aon further 
mentions that the next tournament of the Association will be held 


at Kansas City, under the auspices of the Washington Park 
Gun Club. 


Mr. A. W. Adams, of the Eureka Gun Club, has returned to 
Chicago after quite a visit in the East. He and his brother, 
Mr. Platt Adams, of New York city, are very earnest and skill- 
ful trap-shooters, the latter though afflicted at times with that 
most annoying cwrere of pee scores, fudging. However, by 
persistent effort Mr. Adams has steadied down to even work, as 
shown by his -win of the Troisdorf cup at the New Utrecht shoot 
last Saturday, which he won after shooting off two ties for it. 
Both of the Messrs. Adams are enthusiastic amateur ph ° 

hers, and some. of the views taken.in the. country about New 

fork show a high degree of artistic skill and rare good taste 
in the selection of subjects. 


Under date of July 21, Mr. John M. Lilly, secretary of the 


Limited Gun Club, Indianapolis, Ind.,. writes us as follows: 


“Mr. Alvin Grube, of Southport, Ind., chall Mr. E. E. Neal, 
of Bloomfield, Ind., for the possession of the Grand Hotel 
cep, supposing that the race could be shot at Indianapolis, but 
as Mr. Neal, owing to the wishes of his:friends at home to see 
a championship. race, has decided to name Bloomfield the 
place for holding the shoot, the challenge has been. withdrawn 
without prejudice to either party. This action places the cup open 
to challenge to any one who can comply with the con- 
ditions governing the contests for the trophy.” 


From certain sign = sage ing to the Chicage chatiipe Svenks 
in its few moments of doubt in respect to its ownership, or hi ider- 
ship while Mr. Paterson was perfecting title to it, it would seem 
te rt mating Faust tae: vo Savas) aad pice bie dpeates 
suggest setting to » and give his t 
birds to shoot at, so a8 to equalize conditions. i has now won 
it five times, and with a sixth win, which seems to be impending, if 
he is so successful, it becomes his property. 

The Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ League will hold its next 
team match and tournament under the auspices of the Frank- 
ford Gun Club, Bridesburg Station, July 30. 


Mr. L. D. Branard, secretary of the Gun Club, Sher- 


Sherburne 
burne, N. Y., informs us that his will club will hold a two days’ 
shoot, Aug. 10 and 11, at targets. 


. 


Jack Fanning, of Gold Dust powder. fame, has been travelin 
about from place to place at a tively rate. One week we read 
him building up scores in the West, the next week he may be 
in the East. At present he is in New England, where he is likely 
to remain for about six-weeks, making a tour in the interest of 
his company, the U. S. Smokeless Powder Co., of Batavia, N. Y. 
On Thursday of last. week he was at the shoot of the Bellows 
Falls Gun Club, Bellows Falls, Vt., a new club comparatively, hav- 
ing been organized a few months since. Shooting at 100 targets, 
7% unknown angles and 25 expert rules, Jack scored 95 out of 100, a 


pretty fair score for any one to make who can cut first-class 
capers with the shotgun. 


Under date of July 24, Mr. L. H. Davis, Pottstown, Pa., writes 
us as follows: “The second of a series of target matches between 
teams of twelve men representing the Phoenix Gun Club, of 
Phoenixville, and the Shuler Shooting Club, of Pottstown, took 
gy here yesterday. The home club won by the score of 216 to 

Pottstown has won both matches shot, and the third will 
take place here on Aug. 20. On Aug. 4 the first of a series of 
matches with the West Chester Gun Club will take place. The 
conditions of yesterd 


jay’s match were 256 targets per man, thrown 
from the magautrap.’ 


The programme of the target tournament of the Sherburne 
Gun Club, Sherburne, N. Y., Aug. 10 and 11, provides thirteen 
events for each day, six 10-target events, six 15-target events, and 
one 20-target event, the total entrance for each day being $11.75. 
There is average money, $5 each day, and $5 general average 
money for both days. Shooting begins at 10 A. M. Manufactur- 
ers’ agents are barred. ‘ 


The fourth monthly shoot of the Greenfield Gun Club, Pittsburg, 
Pa., is fixed for Aug. 3. The programme consists of ten events, 
each at 15 bluerocks, entrance $1. Targets 1% cents. Shooting 
commences at 1 o’clock. Moneys divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 
cent. Take Second avenue electric cars, transferring at Green- 
field avenue direct to the shooting grounds. John C. Knobe, 
Secretary, Greenfield avenue, Pittsburg. 


Mr. F. V. Van_Dyke, the popular expert of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., is taking a much-needed vacation at Blue 
Mountain Lake, N. Y., where he expects to remain about a 
month; or longer, if he derives the expected benefit from it. 
Van has been somewhat: out of health of late, and a sniff of 
the country breezes _and dwelling where there is sunshine and 
song birds will do him incalculable good 


Mr. C. L. Funk, of Pueblo, Colo., again won the State cham- 
pionship medal, at the Colorado State shoot, by the excellent 
score of 49 out of 50, the contest being shot at 40 single targets 
and 5 pairs. There were eleven competitors who finished the 
race, and of these Messrs. J. W. Garrett and G. G. Pickett were 
the next strongest competitors, each scoring 45 out ‘of the 50. 


Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, the efficient manager of the Interstate 
Association, stopped over in New York on Monday for a few hours, 
and had time to. shale hands with a few of his friends in that 
hamlet. He was en route to Meriden, to run the Interstate 
shoot at Meriden, Conn., this week, Wednesday and Thursday. 


_The Cleveland Gun Club, of Cleveland, O., will hold its 
eighteenth annual tournament Sept. 21 and 22. Programmes will 
be ready for distribution about Aug. 20. Address Mr. J 

Donnelly, Séc’y, 516 St. Clair street, Cleveland, O. 


Mr. Harry Thurman, of Philadelphia, was in New York last 
week, Wednesday, on a business trip. -We were told that he 
left the city, therefore did not take it with him, but took a 
lot of orders for his sterling articles of manufacture. 


The club cup will be contested for at the 
shoot, fixed for Aug. 13. 
already besti 
attending. 


or Brooklyn Gun Club 
) { John Wright, the club’s manager, is 
rrjng himself to make the shoot pleasant and worth 


The Bound Brook Gun Club, in the return match, defeated the 
Dunellen Gun Club last Saturday by a score of 43 to 41, five men 


to a team, each man shooting at 10 live birds. Th y 
few good birds. & e birds. ere were very 


The E. C. cup, contested for at the Boiling Springs Gun Club, 
Rutherford, J... has the second and Gon Wednesdays 
of August fixed for its consideration. Entrance, price of targets. 


Will K. Park’s apologue of the Wolves and the Lambs is quite 
neatly done. Paradoxical as it may seem, the lamb oftentimes 
becomes a wolf so soon as he has the wolf’s ability. 


“ir. G. W. Loomis, of Omaha, Neb., under date of July 22 in- 
forms us that the Indian tournament announced for Aug. 24 to 
27, inclusive, has’ been postponed indefinitely. 


The Hobart Gun Club, Hobart, Ind., will hold an_ all-day 


ig at targets on Aug. 9. C. M. Townsend, Sec’y, Hobart, 
nd. ; 


Bernarp WaArTERS. 





Schmelzer Arms Company Tournament. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: We take 
pleasure in stating that the Schmelzer fifth annual shooting tour- 
nament will be held in Kansas City on Sept. 6 to 9. The events 
will be at live birds, inanimate targets and glass balls, as well 
as rifle shooting contests. We propose catering to both the manu- 
facturers’ agents and the amateurs. The amateurs will be known 
as Class A shooters, and will be eligible to participate for all 
merchandise prizes. 

All professionals and manufacturers’ agents will be known as 
Class B shooters, and will not be eligible to contest for any of 
the merchandise prizes offered, but will be charged as their 
entrance, ih all 15-bird events, $1.50; in all 20 and 25-bird events, 

The management will deduct from Class B shooter’s entry 2 
cents per target, the remainder of the entrance money to be divided 
among the winners in Class B on a basis of 40, 30, 20 and 10 per 


cent. 

While a Class B shooter will be barred from participating in 
the amateur events, an amateur will not be barred from partici- 
pie with the Class B shooters. The amateur will be required, 
however, to elect at each event which class he desires to contest 
in, and will not be permitted to’ enter both classes in the same 
event. 

We will give in_the neighborhood of $1,000 in merchandise 
prizes and about $250 added money. The Schmelzer cup, repre- 
senting the world’s championship on inanimate targets, will also 
be contested for at the request of the present holder, Mr. Chas. 
W. Budd, the entrance fee to the contest will be reduced to $7 
per man. J. F. Scumetzer & Sons Arms Co. 





Sterling Tournament. 


Stertinc, N. Y.—The annual tournament of the Sterling Rod 
and Gun Club, July, was a success in every particular, shooters 
from all parts of Central New York Sain oreoene. L. V._ Byer, 
of Rochester, N. Y.; Chas. Wagner, and . Hunter, of Fulton, 
shot exceptionally well. The twelfth event was a team race be- 
tween the Sterling and Fulton gun clubs, the former winning 
by 6 points. After the team race a match was shot between R. B. 

wu 


inter and Chas. F. Wayte, the score being: Wayte 15 straight, 
Hunter 11. 








Events: 12346567 8 9 10111213 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 25 15 
L V_ Byer -- 913 715 812 812 912 818.. 
Wagner . 1012 710 713 710 913 918.. 
R B Hunter - 712 810 912 Gill 810 917.. 
H ims ..... 48-34 U4 8.8.8 7 2. Bx. oe 
Miller ..... isl BD, B68... 0a. i 
L R Hunter 510 6.. 410 711-8 7 16. 
Picinciesblasaspaccteat 510 614 79 510.... 7.... 

be hamecal ctiene seUeetuns SD Fee. tu BOs Bee Heberus 

Be Wate 8-85. aad 

neem doa? oD aes 

a Wb sete ic kien on 

Date. S38) Os. hae ce 

¢<eniba ae as “oe 0s-0naiae ee 

Ft Se ee ie, See 

Reed Oe PSS 5 eS 
ee eer or eee DS cali Minced ae ae 
MUNIN “ac dbtcbabewe coe ecospeces ° a: ae, Se a nak nee 
M Burke ....... ¥osdebes : oe OE san tg 2 a as oe sce 
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Missouri State Amateur Shoot. 


Patmyra, Mo., july 21—In the year of 1818 the hunting 
grounds of Daniel me on both sides of the amped 7 River 
in’ wild game 


were still an almost unknown wildern ots sheeting 
and wild men. West of the river, in the State of Missouri, the 
white settlements had only begun their growth. It was ‘in that 
year away back in the beginning of this century that the first 
white man, wandering across the forest beyond the river, dis- 
covered some sweet springs of running water, which induced 
him to stop and build his home. Others joined him, and thus 
“was begun the city of Palmyra, located in the region of big 
timber, good grass and good water, which, like its counterpart 
east of the river, has been engaged ever since in producing fine 
horses, fine whisky and beautiful women. In seventy years Pal- 
myra has grown only to the size of 3,000 inhabitants, and its wide 
spaces are dotted with quaint old dwellings, which carry one 
back to a distant day. It is a quaint and comfortable town, in a 
‘rich country, and tenanted by a people who know how to live. 
To-day one of the citizens of the place told me that he well 
remembered times when the Indians roamed all over that -country. 
The wild deer vanished but recently, and the turkeys, which the 
frontiersman loved, hung on until eight years ago. Quail and other 
game still exist. aturally the men of Palmyra would be sports- 
men and fond enough of a gun to be interested in its modern 
exercise at the traps. Thus it came about that Palmyra secured the 
eighth annual meet of the Missouri State Amateur Shooting As- 
sociation, which has been successfully concluded after occupying 
the dates of July 19, 20, 21. 

The. Palmyra Gun Club is a small one, composed only of ten 
members: Messrs. John W. Lemmons, W. N. ‘Bates, A. B. 
Drescher, Frank Diemer, H. A. Hollyman, J. Howard Kelley, 
T. E. Pratt, W. B. Markell and Frank Bernhard. These gentle- 
men proved themselves entirely able to take charge of a big 
and busy tournament and run it smoothly and skillfully. Rarely 
does one see a more pleasant or better managed shoot. There 
was no delay, no friction and no kicking. Some forty-five differ- 
ent shooters were present, of whom a goodly per cent. shot 
through the three days’ programme. Once more it became a 
parent that the unpaid shooters of the country are entirely able 
to hold a big and successful meet and run it skillfully and 
pleasantly. This shoot was all right. The veers ma arg the squads 
was good and rapid. The cash window under Mr. Bates was .~ 
rapid and correct. President Lemmons was everywhere and 
always efficient. The two magautraps under Charlie North, of the 
Cleveland Target Co., kept things moving, 4nd the programme of 
each day was concluded easily and without hurry. The weather 
was also kind, although the first day was a trifle warm, and a 
heavy wind blew down the tents during the first night: Of 
course it should be remembered that this shoot was in the South, 
and in the summer time, so that it was not to be ———— that 
the live-bird shooting would show much sport. Really this was 
the only dull and uninteresting feature of the programme, the birds 
proving too heavy and slow to entitle the live-bird shooting 
to the name of high-class sport. The grounds of the Palmyra 
Gun Club are ideal ones; situated at the top of a racetrack, which 
offered abundant grand stand room to ——— the several 
tents.. Trap-shooting is not hackneyed at Palmyra, and large 
numbers of spectators, including many ladies, came out daily 
to witness the sport. ; 

Among gentlemen present from out of town were the following, 
not all tg whom may be distinguishable under their shooting 
names: Messrs. A. J. Il.; Wm. Linley, Royal 
Wright and A, J. Miller, Urbana, lll.; C: B. Clapp, Moberly; 
G. . Hayden, Paris; J. W. Gullick, ‘Alf. Dickson Brookfield; 
W. S. Allen, Raymore Mo.; Dave Elliott, . W. Bramwell, E. 
A, Hickman, John J. Cornett, J. W. Smith, R. E- Bellcour, Miss 
Nettie King, C. M: Lasley and H. B. Collins, St. Louis; M. F. 
McDonald and H. M. Davis, Richmond, Mo.; J. W. Barre, Louis- 
jana, Mo.; R. N. Howell, Woodland; E. O. Hiles, Lewistown, 
Mo.; H. G. Lee and Herbert Taylor, St. Louis; A. bi McQuaid, 
Canton, Ill.; Thos. O. Donnel, Quincy; Wm. Gilbert, Philadelphia, 
Til. ; Frank Stockton and Tony Connors, Hannibal, Mo.; Dr. 
Hixson, Moberly; L. H. Korn, Bushnell, Lll.; W. T. Craig, 

acksonville, Ili.; F. M. Cochran, Platte City, Mo.; H. C. 

hrelkeld, Brookfield; Chas. A. North, Cleveland, O.; om Wil- 
mot, Lexington, Mo.; Morse, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

These guests were received with that hospitality which only a 
Southern town can show, and they themselves were as compan- 
ionable and clever as only shooters can be. The two big shooting 
towns of Kansas City and St. Louis sent strong delegations of 
their best. Kansas City is easily the live-bird town of the West, 
and I should not be much surprised if St. Louis came close to 
being first at targets, for at Du Pont Park alone I am advised 
that 30,000 to 40,000 targets are shot each month. From St. Louis 
came the only lady shooter present, Miss Nettie King, well 
known at Southern traps during the past year. From that city 
also came Dr. Smith, one of its best amateur live-bird’ shots, and 
Mr. Taylor, of the Du Pont Co., also handy with a gun. Wilmot, 
of Lexington, who has held the State medal for three years, is a 
cool and steady shot, who might prove warm! company for any 
of the good ones. j 

The State Seen live birds was won this time by Mc- 
Donald and Davis, of Richmond, shooting under the names of 
Green and Menefee. They concluded not to shoot out the tie, 
but to divide the next year’s entrance money. The amateur team 
championship at targets signified by the L. C. Smith cup was won 
by Hayden, of Paris, and Dr. Clapp, of Moberly, who made the 
best team among many good ones. 

The annual election of officers was held at the meeting of Tues- 
~- night, and resulted as follows: . 

resident, Nelson Jarrett, Kansas City; Vice-President, J. R. 

Wilmot, Lexington; Secretary and Treasurer, Walter Bruns, Kan- 
sas City. The next tournament will be held at Kansas City, under 
the auspices of the Washington Park Gun Club. 

A reference to the scores will show that in some cases a stiff 
gait was shot. The liberal purse of $350 added money hung up 
by the management was pretty widely divided, and no one made 
any very great killing. othing was offered for high average, and 


Howell, Alton 
















the money was disbursed by adding $15 to each event. One 
live-bird event was shot each day, at the end of the target pro- 
gramme, Following are the scores: 
FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, JULY 19. 
Events; 1234567 8 Shot 
Targets: 20 20 20 15 20 20 2015 Broke. at. Av. 
Dr Clapp .........- seseee 19 19 17 1418151913 134 150 = .893 
Menefee ...........+ 1718171419191813 135 150 .900 
WE  conkenbssbwsss ines -» 1617161317181713 127 150 .846 
WHINE: os ccccda'ctoes . 17 19 18 14 19 20 18 14 139 150 -926 
GeO. iabsiaccnes - 1719181319 201710 131 150 .873 
TREE Specs betknasocnd - 171619 1419161813 §=132 150 -880 
DD FONE evecevessecs -1618161219191513 129 190 350 
Hickman .........++++-+. 2019 171217181910 132 150, .880 
Allen .ccccccscccesccescoes 1617 20 1418191613 1338 159 _ ,§83 
CARBONE. kscgivvenive -1616171015171312 116 150 -773 
Towell i - 17 17 16 15 15 18 16 12 198 ae 
ATT wees . 16 17 18 13 19 18 18 14 150 886 
Athos ... --18 17 19 12 19 19 15 14 133.0150 886 
Lindley . 1317121115151213 108 180 -720 
Wright .. 1414616131618 1814 126 150 840 
Hayden . - 1515 181419141914 129 150 .860 
Nipper . 1816171117171612 12 150  .833 
Drescher -1615161117171813 123 160 .820 
i 1514161118161214 116 150 .773 
-2016161519151711 129 150  .§60 
17191913171714 7 123 190 .820 
15613171419181312 121 150 .806 
Sees ees 118 - 186 
- 18 13 16 18 14 16 16 2 120 -800 
ae 16 12 13 100 4 
1 16 a 71461415 12% 15 , 
13 13 18. 41713 116) «6160.77 
181616 8.. .. 17,18 8 110 .830 
- 191816 918162015 131 150 .873 
FRB oD sicee tei-0> 38 5B .673 
Be WB as <piah) oe cas 30 4.  .7*0 
17161510 15.171913 122 150.813 
PE OFS ee 37 6.616 
TD oa Sete edo 27 40.675 
<<  h ee eed 00-08 60 7 .800 
doniahivg: GaN an ah «so 35 7 .500 
gs on. bos MAC * 2 oe 
eereteorre fe Fe 8 FF 9 a al 20 . 
8 sesabinley.as. <x 28 MUL OS 3 40 1550 
oe Meet ¢6..0b p05 Wits ae 8 20. .400 
kell 4,252. elds. ogned oe Wet mes 8 20.400 
eae 090 seube.24.c8 "HF ¥ = $ a 
artsy ee inate $590 e408 i 
eedpecee peed sage Vegr he. a 46 0h Vi ER by oe 10 2 500 
Event live en Y : Hickman - 
oe te eet Beat 
9, 10, Allen 8, %, Dr. : 


20, 








SECOND DAY, WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 








Events: 123467 8 Shot 

-_ Targets: Sire 20 20 20 20 202015 Broke. at. Av. 
Re Oo. Su odcy tas cce 19 201819171814 - 125 135 .926 
Menefee ............ atin 16191518171712 114 135 .844 
SMO onc cessn soos voseseee 191818 25171913 124 135 -918 
Wilmot ...... Dos ek pa ke sere 17161719191813 119 135  .881 
EE ar dcbits eve seceveeceee 19201617181815 1238 135 .91L 
DE iain bdcevened éoventose 16 201616171514 114 135 844 
TF * cwnccsices pockedehes 16191519181811 116 135 859 
PEERS viniccesccoukvesee 17191617201815 122 135 .903 
WOE Fonds acevccvéccebabettd 16 20191818 2013 124 1%  .918 
COMIN a5. beh 00's cbdecdaee 15151816131114 102 135 8 .755 
MUM tvdpaceeh os beaver eee 18 19181918 2014 127 135 -940 
DEE. «prec osetechvabactkat 19151917161815 118 135 874 
SEE * 55 cecceteasunebaens 12 19 17 16 14 14 12 104 135 -T70 
ORUOOE ip Zip cccncdoesedewes 16181715141712 109 135 807 
I cadncctovaqesoputsecess 15181719181613 116 135 859 
BOP I a osc vcs nenduveds 17181519181814 119 135  .881 
CB ia vec cwe ec qaaucesspice 12 18 15 17 19 16 13 110 135 811 
carve cctipy cedenecsaes 20 171719181814 123 135 -911 
EE, concnncecctimabde 16 17 17 14 16 16 12 108 135 800 
Bellcour 16 16 13 12 11 94 135 .696 
18 19 16 18 11 121 135 -896 
18 20 15 17 15 123 135 -911 
1619151712 iil 135 -822 

11 18 15 16 12 105 135 77 
1715171713 114 135 844 
} 18 19 19 16 12 116 135 859 
i 16 12 13 16 14 105 135 17 
MUU 'ns sup 0b G6 CWoaedet vere ce 1619 1618141614 113 135 -837 
OEE ih sisece 17 18 20 16 16 18 14 119 135 881 
Miss King .. 13 15 15 17 14 18:18 100 135 -740 
Stockton .. 17 20 19 18 18 17 12 121 135 896 
GaTbere  iasievetiie oo Eh -cccce tee ae 35 40 875 
Diemer ............ ie 2019 12.. 51 60 -850 
Hollyman 1612 8 36 55 654 
BG tS csedsccdococes 18 16 10 44 55 800 
TRIE Si havea sig cascades ve. os 9s ae’ Se: 88 8 8 15 -533 


Event No. 5, L. C. Smith cup, for teams of two men, open to 
members of the Association, 25 targets per man, entrance $5 per 
team, $25 added, 50 per cent of entrance money goes to present 
holder of cup, balance divided 25, 25, 20, 15 and 15 per cent.: 

Allen 22, Hickman 23—45. Menefee 23, Green 22—45. Dr. Clapp 
23, Haydon 23—46. Dr. Smith. 19,: Taylor 24—43. Wilmot 24, 
Stockton 20—44. Hill 22, D. Elliott 19-41. Nipper 20, Drescher 
19—39. Collins 24, McFadden 21—45. 

Clapp and Haydon won. ; 

Event No. 9, State medal, open to members of the Association 
only, 15 live birds, $10 entrance, $15 added, 50 per cent. of 
entrance money goes to present holder. of medal, balance divided 
35, 30,°20 and 15 per cent.;. Dr. Smith 12, Taylor 14, Collins 15, 
Wright 13, Alberson 13, Green 15, Menefee 15, Allen 14, Wilmot. 
12, Dr. ce 11, Cockrell 14, Bramhall 14, D. Elliott 11, Hickman 
13, Nipper 13, Corray 14. 

nefee, Green and Collins shot off their tie at 5 birds, of 
which Collins killed-8, Menefee and Green 4 each, the latter 
agreeing to hold the medal jointly. Wilmot and Smith decided 
to shoot. out the tie on 12 and had a spirited encounter. Smith 
miss his 24th bird:~-Wilmot killed 25 straight in the tie and won. 


THURSDAY, THIRD DAY, JULY 21. 








Events: 12346678 Shot 

Targets: 20 20 20 15 20 20 2015 Broke. at. Av. 
Be CIR bs candscaseceqesc 20 18 18 14 18 20 20 14 142 150 -946 
MOONEE Soccdenscéddocvens 18 19 19 14 18 18 19 15 140 150 -933 
ERGO feat oonle's os. as6e.0us 1718181414181715 135 150 -900 
WME «ine dv'cvccaspevece 2019181418161811 134 150  .893 
ROT ccavnrue 000 494 tdede.es 18 1718 1520201713 138 150 -920 
IEE, | eendascdccadcinch cas 2017181519 201813 140 150 -933 
MUIORIG oc céecdcceteccces 1917191217171613 130 150  .866 
ME, oct dinaiXdcasee¥encs 1719 201319182014 140 150  .933 
COMMONS os cindd idee GEe dee 191819 1316191814 136 150 .906 
DEER, MIRE: s cieweliaonsse 1217151411151312 109 150 # .726 

MEUNE ci cima qncanheces 18 20161315121911 124 150  .836 
INE. <cnasites sean theres 18 17 17 13 13 14 19 12 123 150 -820 
a ME Gon poesesetetac 1717131315181614 123 150 -820 
MOIR: 6. uc stoke csicctas 161617 111916 ..10 106 18. .... 
a cd secares Sgasece 1917181518181915 139 150 .926 
Gilbert... Oe  é5: We ee ea cs 29 40 725 
Scott 4... .. 1713 18 57 7  .760 
Taylor 16 15 17 16 17 11 92 110 .836 
Te TE occ cacveavievae let we 181518201713 101 110 .918 
ee ne eee 1312121514.. 66 9 .695 
DIN cnsc dekvccéccts: ch se ee 56 se ¥d 09 8 8 15 533 


Event No. 9, Dudley Hotel, 10 live birds, $7.50 entrance, $15 
added: Taylor 8, Smith 8, Allen 10, Green 10, Scott 9, Clapp 9, 
Cockrell 9, Markell 7, Menefee 9, Wilmot 8, Diemer 9, Hixon 7, 
Kempf 6. 

The birds in the above event were very dull, and many could not 
be induced to-fly by the most persistent flagging. In the tie on 
12 Taylor, Smith and Wilmot shot at strings of 5. Taylor did not 
get into the second string, which was concluded with Wilmot 10, 
Smith 9. There is friendly rivalry between the latter two shooters, 
which may result in a race later on if a meeting place can be 
agreed upon 

Extras at targets and live birds filled in each day, with 
entries of ten to twenty-five shooters. At the close of Thursday’s 
shooting the gentlemen gave exhibitions on doubles and trebles 
from the maamnte, and rapid-fire squad shooting for the benefit 
of the spectators, ir. Smith did some trick shooting, breaking a 
pair, changing the gun from right to left shoulder, shooting with 
gun upside down above head, etc. 


ODD CASE IN CLASS SHOOTING. 


In one of the extra sweeps on Thursday an odd division of the 
money attracted the attention of every shooter present. There were 
ten shooters entered, at 10 targets, $1, and the scores were as 
follows; Clapp, Menefee, Hayden, Green, Allen, 10 straight; Hix- 
son, Elliott and Markel, 9; ilmot and Tupper, 8. The money 
was divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent., the purse with birds out 
being $8. Thus the five straight men divided $4, taking down 80 
cents each. The three men in second ‘place divided $2.40, also 
taking down 80 cents each. The two men in the third hole divided 
$1.60, so that again the winning of each was 80 cents. This is 
the most singular instance of the “ue of class shooting 
which ever came under my notice, and I doubt if its like is apt 
to be seen again. 

IT IS HEALTHY. 


It is to be said of the Missouri State Amateur Association that 
it is in perfect health, and that the meeting at Kansas City next 
year is apt to be a strong one. These shoots, having but two State 
events, and offering good added money to outside shooters, are 


practically open tournaments, with professionals barred. They 
are in their way successful ones, especially if the meeting of this 
year may be taken as a criterion. E. eves. 


Colorado State Shoot. 


Tue ninth annual tournament of the Colorado State Game 
and Fish Protective Association was held at Denver, July 7, 8 
and 9. The attendance was small, for the reason that the July 
celebrations were held a few days before, and therefore a 


(reat 
many of the best shots could not attend. J. J. Hallowell, of 
Brid; rt, representing the U, M. C. Co., and'C. E. Latshaw, 
of icago, were the only shooters outside the State who at: 


Sended. and they left a good impression with their newly made 
iends. 

The programme consisted of nine 20 and three 15-target events 
each day. Bluerocks were used, thrown from a magautrap. 

John W. Garrett, of Colorado § rings, won high average for 
the day, with.C. L. Funk, of Pueblo, a close second. Following 
are the scores for the first day’s shoot: 








1234567891012 Ay. 
18 19 17 15 18 2019 1418 1918 13 
. 18 18 19 14 18 18 19 141719 1814; 
- 8 1 18 12 19 19 19 13 38 19 9 1 : 
15 19 19 Ws ie 13 19 1962 
av 10 37 17 15 17 18 13 15 “840 
is 1814191916 9 :813 
16 19 12 16 18 16 11 16 131814 810 
- 33 14 14 13 15 17 17 14 16 17 16 12 790 
16 18 15 1215 18 15 717151611 '770 
8 15 14 10 16 10 17 13 141410 12 |= "739 
BUWWTGUUT....., *F 
8 vss ns se oe os 19 10 19 39 i I H 
oe of TH te te ae . 
AB Daniels cocci I BB ie i we 
Snieee Bae ee 620 
WH HB im 
56 90 gaa’ Va SUE oe sc San 
EL Deibert wecerrerteere #4 te te te ee tt ee 916 erie ‘600 








SECOND DAY, JULY 8. 


The second day saw a larger attendance than the first, and found 
the interest far more enlivened by the contest. for the State 
championship, which was won by C. L. Funk, of Pueblo. He 
also won the high average for the day; J. F. Sedam, of Denver, 
was second, and J. W. Garrett third. Following are the scores: 

Events: 





12345678 910HW - Av. 

17 15 17 18 19 14 2019.19 15 _~—-«.929 

18 14:19 18 201318191613 ~=.911 

19 15 17 18 171217182014 .902 

18 13 20 17 12 14 17 20 19 13 893 

16 14 18 17 19 15 17 17 18 12 884 

19 15 16 17 18 11 16 17 12 15 853 

16 12 19 19 17 13 16 19 20 14 844 

10 13 18 19 16 15 17 17 12 15 -840 

* 18 10 15 18 18 917 16 16 15 -839 

p 3 14 12 15 17 14 19 12 17 15.17 14 -823 

McKenzie 17 18 20 9181916131716 .. 14 -800 

Pickett 14 19 20°14 17 17 17 15 20 15 884 

Hall 12 15 19 12 1713171015 9. -732 

Holmes -. 1515121 MB. Fs -769 

Ellis 16 12 18 11 1 boii bint -780 

Miller 16 14 14141 -123 

West eae ec. salah -819 

Harwood Paes eee -716 

Harp ; ec Se ee 

Ryer 6 a gh ae Oh -629 

Meckling 64 we aera al oc, 0% -700 

WENN cinadivssaiukuderner oo fade ea ek ee 14 8151312 .. -688 
THE STATE CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The individual State championship was competed for to-day after 
the sixth event was finished. There were but fifteen entries, and 
four of these withdrew after shooting 20 targets. The medal had 
been held by Funk, of Pueblo. Each man shot at 40 singles and 
5 pairs of doubles. All those in the contest. shot fairly well, ex- 
cept Bryan Haywood, of Denver. The only reason I can give for 
his bad shooting is that he had _to entertain the visiting shooters 
while they were in Denver. Following are the scores as they 
were shot, C. L. Funk winning the medal: 


C_L Funk....... VEDNN 100909009009. 09909.9.00909.191991111111111011111—49 
J W Garrett...... 100119901119100191199119111111111109111111011111011—45 
G G Pickett...... 10.001119911111011111100111111111101111111011111111—45 
J F Sedam....... 140194911991001119109111111191101 11111111010111011—44 
A B Daniels. . . .101101010111111111111191111111111111111110010101011—41 
seccece 14.111101911011911911111011111911111111110101011010—41 
A EB Clek?s 53... 11110011011011111111111111101111111101111010101011—40 
eseee 19199199111111111111111111010001001011110110011110—39 
A E McKenzie. .11111111111111111100111111001111000011101100100111—37 
A F Miller ..... 10110001011111111111111110011110000111000100001010—30 
B Haywood .... 00000100000000000000000100100010000100001100000000— 7 


THIRD DAY, JULY 9%. 


_ The third_and last day there was better shooting done. J. F. 
Sedam, of Denver, who won the interstate championship on live 
birds at Kansas City in May, got in the game and showed the 
younger shooters that age was no drawback. J. W. Garrett 
made the longest run for the three days, breaking 79 straight. 
C. L. Funk, J. F. Sedam and J. W. Garrett tied for high average 















to-day. The following scores were made: 

Events: 12345678 9101112 Av. 
FUME ode ccncspeceeceiecetae 20 18 19 13 18 20 19 14 20 19 19 15 -951 
GOTTETE ov asvec sic ccesscdes 17 20 20 15 20 19 19 15 17 19 19 14 951 
WEE Sunatencicacecastees 17 20 20 13 20 19 20 13 20 19 18 15 -95% 
RON, Seacncékedsscscars 19 18 17 15 20 20 17 13.19.18 17 14 -920 
NEN, aide das sndacs die ahbaea 18 19 20 13 19 16 16 13 16 20 19 14 -907 
EMWO eccsncadevsdapcences 18 19 18 14 17 18 18 10 16 20 20 15 -902 
EME datude catnad cpt dabests 16 18 17 13 18 19 19.13 19 18 19 12 -893 
MR as cencatectausskaust< 12 12 18141719 171516181815 857 
Holmes -- 1415181518 15161316161812 .849 
Pickett -. 1917 18 .. 17 2018 13 1818 .. .. -895 
Gray ee) ee Sf eee -642 
Daniels, dws. 00 ov oe, oo, OP Oe ee -819 
Tritch -17 913161610 .77 
Mann ... -» 1212 17-15 14 15 127 
McKenzie - 1711181612 ., -673 
Miller .... ni ga a TS TE Biv ia x -709 
Deibert . om, nt ae ae -700 


There were but five men shot the entire programme. C. I 


Funk, of Pueblo, won high average for the three days. J. W. 
Garrett, of Colorado Springs, was second. 

Shot Shot 

at. Broke. Av. at. Broke. Av. 
C L Funk...... 675 629 -932 J F Sedam...... 675, 597 £84 
T W Garrett...675 625 .928 O Moote........ 675 - 559 . 828 
FE A Clark...... 675 597 - 884 150, 


Arkansas and the South. 
PINE BLUFF TOURNAMENT, 

Littrte Rock, Ark., July 22.—The Pine Bluff Gun Club held a 
one-day tournament on July 21. While the attendance was not 
large, it was conducive to much good fellowship. The club mem- 
bers as usual exerted themselves to their utmost to make the 
event both pleasant and agreeable to visitors. It was generally 
admitted that they succeeded admirably. 

The programme consisted of ten events, eight 15-bird events 
and two 20s. The club added $5 to each of these, and in addition 
threw targets at 2 cents. But this is not all. At noon all the 
shooters repaired to the Truelock Hotel, where they dined 
as guests of the club. 

The shooting was spirited and interesting. When the programme 
was shot out it was found that Sumpter and Clements had tied 
for high average with .893, Coles coming next with .850 per cent, 

The out-of-town shooters who participated were John J. Sumpter, 
Jr., Hot Springs; John M. Pemberton, John T. Fletcher, f. K. 
oe as and Col. J. A. Woodson and the writer from Little 

ock. 

The money was divided according to the Rose system, the en- 
trance being $1 for each event and targets extra. 

The weather was clear and hot. The targets were thrown hard 
and low. There were a number of extras shot, and the scores 
made in the programme events are as follows: 





Shot 

Events: 12345 67 8 910 at. Broke. Av, 
SNE. sii06 5 cece 15 14 12 17 141414201112 160 143 899 
Clements .. 14 18 15 14 13 16 14 12 160 142 893 
en ae 1219121114171213 160 136 850 
Thibault ..... 1418131212141412 160 133 -83% 
Woodson .... 151712 913171213 166 131 818 
Howell ...... 116144111514 160 131 818 
Pemberton 1415 12 12111448 160 30—Ss, 812 
|. mer 7141010121 810 160 98 -612 
SMOGE -vscduccteteies 915 610 910 Tht JH 96 -600 
Arnold ...... 131813 8..14 74 145 = 100 -689 
Marsh ....... hf: a Dee 110 85 -681 
TONY s cicivin igang ie otide ‘enzet ve es ow B18 50 34 -680 
Langford: .i:¢-cqees 97 6 or a 45 21 466 


HOT SPRINGS DOINGS. 


The Hot Springs shooters, though few in numbep, have been 
very active a late, and are doing much preparatory work to get 
fit and well to win the team championship medaf at the State 
shoot, which on form they seem to stand an excellent chance of 


capturing. 
The following scores were shot on July 7: 





Shot 
at. Broke. Av. 
Sumpter 75 68 =.906 
a 75 65 366 
Williams 7 64 = .853 
Collings 76 5S L78R 
On July 14 the club put the following scores: 
Shot 
at. Broke. Av. 
NE La pndghcn téedk dado abaseesece 25 23 20 % 68 908 
WIE dt nidia bb Hae Bbbao seo ud dawedaees 18 2¢ 23 B 63 868 
NIE ro erro vaee 20 24 18 1S 59 786 
PE SesUi rkccstedh tfebse<iuw Veddee odyyse HED BREE 15 SF T@ 
DONALDSONVILLE,. LA. 


The gun club at this place is out with the announcement of a 
tournament for Aug. 20. and 21. Merchandise, medals and 3100 
will be the inducements for the two days, 


Se ae Paut R. Litzxeg, 


_ Mr. Fred Gilbert_has accepted Mr. R. O. Heikes’ challen 

in respect to the E. C. championship cup, the match to take 
place at a date to be agreed upon later. Mr. Gilbert has issued 
a challenge to Mr. Heikes to contest for the cast-iron medal 


according to the rules and regulations thereunto értaining, 
there is a probability that the stove lid will agzin te in pr Aig 


100 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


s {Jury 30, 1808. 





WESTERN TRAPS. 


DRAKE WINS IN THE C. A. A. 


At the last monthly competition of the live bird club of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, held Thursday of this week, John B. 
Drake, with a handicap of two birds, defeated the field and Geo. 
Thorne, the winner in June contest. Ten members were on hand. 
Mr. Drake stood at 27yds., and killed 14 birds out of 15, or 16 out 
17, handicap in. Mr. Edwards was second, 14; Dr. Frothingham 
third, 13. e club medal has had three holders in three shoots. 


STILL DANGLES. 

The Chicago challenge trophy still dangles from the window of 
the Western office of Forest anp Stream, see last week’s paper. 
Mr. Levi felt sure he would get this trophy away from Patti, but 
he fell by the wayside, as have all contestants up to date. Should 
Mr. Paterson be equally lucky one more fime, the hardware is 


his’n. 
ALPINE GUN CLUB. 

At their last shoot, at Ben Fogli’s grounds, Alpine Gun Club, of 
Chicago, made the following scores, which show steady improve- 
ment over first efforts: 

Medal shoot, 25 targets. 

















ery 0111110111111001011111101—23 
. .-1111110101011110101101100—17 

-1201111111111111011111111—23 
-1011101010001111101110100—15 
.0000001111011101011001100—12 
-0110010011110101010111010—14 
-0110111010100101010110010—13 
-1010100101010100111100111—15 

utdeuistbs -evbapnhivacesnvbaseteseden 1111001101011110101010111—17 
Shoot-off on tie of 23 at 5 targets: Corrieri 5, Simmonetti 3. 

t 


Sweepstake $1 entrance; 
art 8 1 





en targets. 





Drstcseeccncces Ds. SO « So pvocieenseve 8 8 7 8 
Simonetti ........ DBs Be 9. SO. va psn codes e 
CIEE Fo csie cccsce tee ee ee, ae Fee 6 
CRIED: cds occcsce 7 8 ¢& ... Chappe 7 
ME Rs sascsns sess 6 9 8 8 Languasto ........ 5 ~ 
Maraviglia ........ Bs We PEDIUE ; ccantaceconsepuce 7 


R. SIMONETTI, Sec’y.” 
TERRE HAUTE SHOOT. 


The tournament at Terre Haute, Ind., July 19, was a pleasant 
and progressive affair, enjoyed by all, and all the contestants were 
satished down to the ground. Among others from abroad were 
Messrs. Bryant, White, Balmer, Elure, Scott, Perry, Kirk and Mil- 
ler, of Vincennes; Jobe, of Brazil; Buffo and Morris, of Clinton; 
Davis, Smith, Dra and Cotton, of Paris, Ill.; Dietrich, of Wave- 
land, and James E Bell, of Indianapolis. 

Dietrich, of Waveland, carried off top honors, and his percentage 
shows a warm pace for any shooter to follow. Scores were as be- 





low: 

Events: 1234567 8 9101112 Av. 
Dietrich .......00 -se» Diese a8 1010 9 9 9101010 8 9 9 -940 
BED © 9yeunse8s > Soobpsuce 9 81010 9 9 9910 $ 810 -910 
UES © Scuiwisap- Weehevroveucer 10 9710 9 910 9 8 910 9 -910 
SIE, aio s00 wedocehse ee 79791010 99910 9 9 -880 
ESE ee eee 0910987867999 .850 
DEE ‘Luonesebdd coreeced 710068978 88889 -800 
SE Le covtach <aphbasnens 079898 6778 6 8 -770 
SEED « eubs obchan “eadeenecse 77566 8 810898 9 -750 
BEES innace vobcebesscsbanes 6710100 5 99899 6.. 840 

BOR | iFivdecsevscesods 09910 9810 9 9 910.. -920 
Jobe inbbunghas cobetsavobas 82010 9 6 9 8-.6..... <. .840 

ME bine begs Movonteetsess. v6 Oe oo 7a 3 5-5 3.0.39 -680 
Perry .. om eS eee 2 SS pe -580 
Balmer . ws OSB te. 3:2 8 -810 
Kirk a OS See. 8 ee ae 
Scott <: o: 2 3.3.3: 7 .:9 <a 
Elure . re, 06, a nC eo © we lee -650 
White .. vee Be we Bm pe .680 
Bryant . oes we See Be Be 99 -750 
Draper ...... 4..38 3 3 3°38 a. as -710 
George Smith . Sha se >) 8 8 a Oe Oe: Os -660 
OS eee sod oad se BO .c5- rr OF -730 
BET belSase aucspaseteses av 00. 00's ob 9 7 -730 
Strong ....... dived kisdeee x6 chon ibs t86 00 46  .600 
ED oe eel ccah haces Sb: ashe ed we ctl oes -550 
BIEL nonbopey -eossawntees 6 0 6 phe aS oe oak we ak -600 
G Foulkes ....... . 7 -700 


CENTRAL OF DULUTH. 
On last Saturday Central Gun Club, of Duluth, Minn., made the 
following scores, in 8 events, 10 birds each: 





Events: . Be Beas 6 Be eS 
.. aS: 9.2: 3a 
ew ae SS De Le i 
Bh le Oe Pe hee | 
Se a koe ted we 
8 9 8 8 8 
ee 
- a; ae be 
5 4 65 6 
Die acess 

COMING EVENTS. 


Du Pont Gun Club, of Omaha, will hold a tournament in the 
early fall, 4 days, birds and targets, amateurs only, $500 added 
money. Date is not yet fixed, but this is worth watching. Address 
Joe Goldsmith or George Moore. : : : 

u Pont Gun Club, of St. Louis, will hold a big wide open live 
bird sweep, 50 live birds, for a $300 medal, the first week in 
August. o bars. 

obart Gun Club, of Hobart, Ind., will hold an all-day shoot 
at targets, Aug. 9. ‘ 

Sidell Gun Club, of Sidell, Ill., will add $75 cash to the entrance 
in the State championship event. The club puts out a nice pro- 

amme for their tournament, Sept. 7 and 8. The shoot ought to 


ie c 
Caroli Gun Club, of Carroll, Iowa, offers libetal purses for its 
tournament, at birds and targets, Aug. 10 and 11. Professionals 
and agents barred. 
E. Hoven. 
1200 Boyce Burip1nc, Chicago, Ill. 





GARFIELD GUN CLUB. 


The Garfield Gun Club held its regular weekly shoot on the club 
ounds, corner West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue, last 
turday afternoon. 
«The attendance was fairly large, considering the warm weather. 
Several good scores were made during the day, Dr, Shaw carry- 
ing off highest honor in the trophy contest, with a straight score. 
The doctor has been shooting in splendid form for the past few 
weeks. 
Considerable shooting was indulged in by those present, and 
Captain Kuss kept them in line without much loss of time. 
ollowing are scores in the practice events: 


$4678 9 
15 15 15 15 10 10 





92313113 8 6 

SR he hel) Dare Mis 

10 68 13=«13~«67~«OS 

. eee PS ere 

BY oe ie” Oras ot 

12k id 12 6... 

ee a a Rt 

RU AIIRER, <a cpncinn doacbbugesdsd (b80ssee 96 as ee ea a ee 
SAGER whee © cb bbseae baa bhbaseates ch ose Se as cae 
SOR” ‘vs cebeghe pksenece eaabudesenessae 0% oe, 6s ae eee ae 
SED. -namogen Dib tn: splhibeneosaup sds eon Series -ne aw +e 6 
ED scnsuepe das Sabeeedsssiordesvecbe’ ss ia) pu eb? a ae xe 
NS SE sccinleih waa goa wave clits ss gdh ah @ A Se 
Wiley ...... SR SE ES te SEES SS A Se 
Young ....... IR NRA EA EE eS ee 414 3 5 


Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6 and 8 were known traps, unknown angles;, No. 3 
was 5 unknown traps, one man up; No. 7 was a team shoot, which 
was won by Shaw's team; No. 9 was at 5 poke. 

Following are detailed scores in the trophy events, 25 targets, 
known traps, unknown angles, classified. Class A was won by 
Dr. Shaw, Class B was won by Samuel Young, and Class C was 
won by J. Workman: 





, BRIN asa ei nccds scccccscnsde aud 0111111101111010111101001—18 
EE Seas aen tices. + eghnn tosssestngeans oe 0000010000000001000010001— 3 
PED 055 oi Nenes, asst ecco sivcnsvvesecs 1291201111111111111110111-—23 
BET ocnsviniase SRbae svc dencccvveredecenne 100199101111111119111111—25 
PES bi saws jen ese. eceeseess oveqs veces 1001110011001010111111010—15 
DRONES. cocsccssncued. ovveres Me wsee Spaaset 1111111011110001010110111—18 
BS im 3 oe 

oe weeny e 


Workman -. 
Hellman 
Wiley 
Kuss .:. 
Young .. ake 

Cooper ........ Svenbepee . 
SE 5 > spc cesee’) cocere dee 
ME, fis op vdeonss. Gebventer 
Patterson ......... 








GARDEN CITY GUN CLUB. 


The Garden City Gun Club, of Cece. held its regular bi-weekly 
contest, on Watson’s Park grounds, Saturday last, consisting of 
live-bird and target shooting. The birds were good and et Say 
quickly. The wind blew strong from the left quarter. first 
event was at 10 live birds, resulting ina tie between J. H. Amber; 
and G. Parker, Jr., which was not shot off. Following are detail 
scores, 10 birds, 30yds. rise: 


H Levi. ......¢ — 21020012117 A W_ Reeves....... 1211100011—7 

J H Ambetg...,...01 Smeades ..........+. 1020202022—6 

G Parker, Jr A: :121221102*—8 J Watson .......... 2200012122—7 

M. Gonioalss Peasboat 1001011110—6  *Matticks .......... 0102212111—8 
/isitor. 


Following the live-bird event was the one target contest of 25 
targets, known traps, unknown angles, which was won by J 


Amberg on the score of 21 out of 25. Following are the detailed 
scores: 










MD UTE esesveds cecasae 0111110010011100111000111—15 
FT AMC oi dcciccscecs 1110011111111111101011111—21 
M Goldsmith ........... 1111110010101110111111101—19 
A W Reeves ..........+. 1111101111111100111101111—21 
WURORESS cocsccoscedcctsce 1001000110101101110111110—15 
D MR in6iscivecke ackesbcdbete 0010011101100010110001001—11 
ab. PROP. OE wesc onecuete die bent « - -0101110111001101100110011—15 
UGG cibccchcndane tos tavigitanesa « « -1010000100000001001110001— 8 


AUDUBON GUN CLUB. 


The Audubon Gun Club, of Chicago, held its monthly contest 
at live birds on the grounds of Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, 
Ill., on the afternoon of July 20, with a small attendance. The race 
was at .20 live birds, 30yds. rise, with a handicap of added birds. 
Amberg won first place. Silas Palmer, who is a new member, has 
not shot a sufficient number of times to receive a handicap allow- 
ance. There was a left quartering wind, and the birds were a good 
lot. Many good stops were made, and quite a few were scored dead 
out of bounds. Following are detailed scores of the contest: 


TT EE, cs widwarcwconnesedoune oedooes 18—1—19 
Se AENE sé cavcdesvnccvetdsnaptesntgan 20022112221222200212—16—2—18 
H H Frothingham ...........ssecseses 20021112021 *1*222222—15—0—15 
i EE ee eee eee eL201*12101112112"121—16—1—17 
Se SEIU aides gos ess Utes svecvdtvbonscess -01111002210*102*2112—13—3—16 
DRS UGE Gives sdedecevevtivccenstveat 22110110212201120201—15—0—15 


CHICAGO ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The Chicago Athletic Association held its monthly contest at 
Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., on the afternoon of July 
21. The race was at 15 live birds, handicap of distance and added 
birds. Mr. J. B, Drake won the honors of the day, killing 14 
straight and missing his 15th bird; he had a handicap of 2 birds, 
one of which was all that was necessary to make his score 
straight. The wind blew mild from the left quarter, and there was 
a strong sunlight the greater part of the time. The birds were a 
good, fair lot, such as are usual to these grounds. Following are 
detailed scores: 






CS A LD .as cchendiebeds vawoen¥enseeu 202*21201102101—10—0—10 
Eat EE A seb bes sper esdipeseds sphcneeee 100200010100010— 5—3— 8 
S} ie OEE Ds cUpscdenvnspeckehs ssacvsenti 220*1120 w — 6-1-6 
> > TE Senotcneeepeensseeens chooenehhll w — 1—1— 2 

A Edwards, 27 Seabmpsevee *221101—12—2—14 

DF SEE “npcbancbdprevasekevese Seobs « « -122221211221210—14—-2—15 

TE) .sackGebcheses desanbeobestobe -**1002122100202— 8—3—11 
PAE EMO, DD on cccdsncapconccacee’ 11212211 —13-0—13 
SP AD SEED och ocbicecvackscheheecebevael 010100202010000— 5—1— 6 
R H Donnelly, 27 sihoepethanad alscsoeee 022112122110200—11—1—12 


_After the trophy contest several 10-bird events for $10 and the 





birds were shot, with the following results: 

R H_Donnelly....1111122110— 9 Donnelly .......... 2101120221— 8 
G A Thorn ........ 1202221010— 7 Thorn ..... - -2002120220— 6 
RH Donnelly ....1012201202—7 Edwards 2010210100— 5 
A FE ow cicoe 1211111112—10 Donnelly .. 0010011120— 5 


Donnelly won shoot-off. 


CHICAGO CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


The rush of challenges for .the Chicago challenge trophy has 
occasioned considerable interest to the minds of the many shoot- 
ers about Chicago. Quite a number of eligibles attended the last 
contest, some even had challenges written while the shoot was in 
progress, to be ready far mailing on-their arrival down town. One 
conveyed the result of the contest to his lieutenant down town 
by telephone, and it is believed another occupied the time and 
attention of a carrier pigeon. All challenges were standard, and 
registered with special delivery stamps. So near together are 
they that the services of the trustees will have to be obtained to 
decide who shall be the one to participate in the next contest. 
Even the records of Uncle Sam’s post-office have been consulted. 
Of course many of the Chicago shooters are desirous of competing, 
and it seems too bad that the trophy should not last at least one 
year before becoming the personal property of any one shooter. 
It cannot but be hoped that the trophy will continue to remain 
open to challenge after the next contest, as such would do more 
toward covering the purpose of its intent than to have it won at 
this time. The holder though says he desires to respect the 
wishes of his fellow shooters, but will endeavor to win just the 
same. 


A. C. Paterson. 


Trap Around Reading. 


READING, Pa., July 23.—Since the Fourth of July tournament held 
by the South End Gun Club, of this city, there has been consid- 
erable-rivalry between its members as to the best shot at targets 
in the club. Several private matches have been shot, but at the 
last meeting of the South End Gun Club it was decided to again 

lace deg ue medals in competition in three classes on Labor 

ay, Sept. 5. 

Some of the best shots in thig city are — to again arrange 
for another team shoot. In 1896 the South on Club’s team, con- 
sisting of five men—Capt. Essick, Eshelman, Shaaber, Harrison 
and F. Yost—defeated teams from the Independent and East End 
clubs, but since the teams have never met at the traps. The South 
End _Club has some fine shooters, and should challenge Boyertown 
or Shuler Club, of Pottstown, for a match or a series of team 
shoots. All I ope that is wanting would be a suitable trophy. 

Lebanon, Pa., July 23.—The Keystone Gun Club, of this place 
has accepted the challenge of the Chambersburg Gun Club, an 
will journey to Chambersburg July 30 to meet in the first match. 
This club has been quite successful in team matches, having beaten 
Shuler Shooting Association, of Pottstown, in two series. 

Pottstown, Pa., July 20.—The Shuler Shooting Association held 
a practice shoot to-day. Team shooting was a feature and good 
scores were made: 








W. J. Grubb’s Team. Capt. Wickersham’s Team. 
Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 
Targets: 15101510 Targets: 15 10 15 10 
SAORENET onesie owen ste We OD. Oe so rkk <a eevee vtec 13 8 910 
CAPM | ac eaknicee gina’ li 711 8 Wickersham ......... ll 612 7 
Trumbauer .......... 13 3 910 Shaner ....... es aeee 10 710 4 
ROME: nys<vonssencene BBB DPE iis cisvincciass 9 610 4 
LOUMIOBED: Sse vncse vtss S87 6: Seome ....54. ka vasas 888 6 

Totals ..:..6.5. 2.52 35 4438 =. Totals. ..............51 34 49 31 
The teams were then changed, and the ao shot two  10- 
target matches against the Shuler reserves, team winning one 
match. The scores follow: 

Shuler Regular Shuler Reserves. 
Events: ” 5 6 Events: 5 6 
Targets: 0 10 3 10 10 

BOORGT.- «ohn vicessnccossevnsD. 2 MES bbdbhecetbovisestésaty i © 
Grubb ...... es 0 6 Shaner ....... 76 
Wickersham 8 9 ‘ 76 
Longacre ....... 5 SSipbebalvoewaciss: Se 

Tatas ovens dep eae RE e000 obeeeanas Dineen 


10 targets: . 

Davis, 8, Grabb 7, Wigkersham 7 Shaner 10-22 
onaker 7, Smii Longaere erger 5—22. 

Sweeps at 10 targets at 4 


sport: 
~ Eighth 10 si : Slonaker Davi 
Wickersham 6, Shaner & Grubb 6, Smith & Verge: 


. by the Chatha 


HF 
g 
e 


Niath 4 doubles: Slonaker 5, Shaner 6, Grubb 4, 
Smith 6, ¥ Longecre 4, Cole 4. : 
Pottstown, P uly 23.—The second of a series of three target 
matches bet Phoenix Gun Club, of Phoenixville, and the 
Shuler $ Association was held on the nds of the latter 


$e End. The first match resulted in the Shuler Club’s favor. 


teams consisted = twelve men each, each man shootin 


at 26 targets thrown the magautrap. Sweepstakes followed. 
The scores wére as fo! $: 


Shuler Shooting Association—Wheeler 23, Benner 23, Wicker- 
sham 2, Davis 17, Saylor 17, H. Wein 17, Grubb 18, Shaner 18, 
Slonaker 16,° ith 19, Urner 17, Lenhart Tl—216. 

Phoenix Club—Hagenbotham 19, Dotterer 22, Harris 16, 
ohnson 16, Pehlert 15, Hodge 12, Dunlap 18, Leidy 13, 

illiams ickwalter 21, Lambert 12—206 


Sweepstake shooting followed, of which the scores were: 


Events: 123465667 Events: 1234567 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
PIES ick 0.50 oe 6655s 00-90 00 EE Shans Doe ct secet ep ae 
ohnson .... 8 710 9...... Hodge ...... Oe neds. eas ea ee 
enner........8 8 9 8 5.2: Wen: 5... 5.3.3°7 7:8... 
Shaner ........ $10 6 6 5 & & Erb ....,.... ORs ad 3x eis 
OEE ioee 30.0 OB 6 On RAM. dp cage D, on coik: bt se eS 
Wickersham. 7-.. 9 7.. 5 9 Dunlap ........ 48.. 87. 
Grubb ...... ee eae ee | ae eer ea 
Hagenbotham 6. 5.......... DBoown ...... .. Dis Bases 
Sheeler ..... 8 9 610 7.. Levengood... 478... 7.. 
RS Oe fra FE Tere eer a WF 
W Wein ... 6 eee os a6 IE. ou0 9 0°58. 00) anaes ee 
Harris ...... 6 oar vas Oh <0: EET donee ws eb 94od Cap eee 
Sess Di besos upcan 6 

Dotterer .... 5-5 5 8 6 7 6 
Duster. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
CHATHAM GUN CLUB. 
Cuatuam, N. J. duly 16.—The prize hammerless shotgun put up 
m Club attracted quite a crowd of local shooters 
to the grounds: on Saturday, July 16. The afternoon was a 
perfect one for shooting, a gentle breeze serving to temper the 
warm summer afternoon, but still not enough to affect the flight 
of the targets. The scores were possibly materially better than 
usual on this account, but it is more likely that they were unusually 
good because the s had their nerve along and were determined 
to be in at the finish for the prize. : , 

The management was rather too liberal with the handicaps. Out 
of eighteen entries, ten were tied with 50 each, including their 
handicaps. . 

In the shoot-off two of the men—Budd and Sickley—dropped, 
leaving eight still tied for the final. By agreement the final 
shoot-off will take place on Saturday, July 30, at 2:30: 


First shoot-off, 25 targets, one-half original pendicnss: 
ore. H’cap. Total. Score. H’cap. Total. 
Drake ....... 24 3 25 Caterson .....13 12 25 
Feigenspan. ..23 4 25 Sicley ....... 21 2 23 
Geoffroy .....25 2 25 Unger ....... 15 12 25 
Colquitt ..... 22 6 25 Williamson. ..20 6 26 
Elder ........ 16 10 25 Beds: 3. ki c-s 20 4 24 


Second shoot-off, 25 targets, one-half original handicaps: 
Score. oe Total. Score. ra Total. 


Drake ........ 22 25 WASP | asics ses 17 
Feigenspan ..23 4 2% Unger ....... 18 12 25 
Geoffroy 24 2 25 Williamson ..20 6 26 
Colquitt ..... 24 6 25 Caterson ..... 13 12 25 
Phillips ...... 32 8 40 Adams ....... 32 12 44 
Drake ......+ 44 6 50 = Colquitt ...... 44 12 50 
MEY" o.c000000 22 25 47 BOT hn cdeese 1 20 50 
Feigenspan ..44 & 50 Caterson ..... 25 25 50 
Fleming ....39 8 47 Séekey 2.06506 47 4 50 
Geoffroy i.....49 4 50 Ripley ....... 32 14 46 
ackson ...... 35 10 45 Unger ....... 28 25 50. 
MR ‘asacegend 40 & 48 Williamson... .45 12 50 
Nichols ...... 24 25 49 RS 42 8 50 
R. B. Bupp. 


BOILING SPRINGS GUN CLUB. 


Rutherford, N. J.,. July 23.—There was a southeasterly wind, a 
very hard light for shooting and a threatening of rain all the after- 
noon. In two events, each gun below the elbow, Capt. Money 
broke 9 out of 10:each time, and was easily first. In the prize 
shoot C. Matzen scored 50. The conditions of the prize shoot were 
50 targets, unknown angles, Sergeant system, allowance handi- 
cap: 


C Matzen, 18.1111 149t101111111110111100011101101111111111111100—40 
111119010111 w pe 
W Huck, 5 . MMOH oNIOIAOOTONIOINIOIN— 
Capt Money,3. LIMOMILIONINIONONNTAIOIOLONAT—42 
H Money, 4.11111116101110111111111011 11110011111 0011011111040 
E Banks, 2...OLII111111001111 11101011 11101001111111111011111001—38 
K Frank, 8. Jono 14t130111101111001911001111011111001101111100—85 
II Spiegele,11.00111 111111011101111110000010011011011111100—31 


se 
Schaller, 20.. rope 00100010111011000000000111011001101000—21 








‘1 w — 6—27 
C Lenone, 10.11100104111000016000001110111110000011100111010000—24 
0010000001 — 2-26 


Practice sweeps were shot as below, Nos. 1 and 6 being at 10 
pairs: “i 


Events: 





12345 6 7 8 910 

Targets: 20 15 10 15 25 20 25 25 25 25 
Se NRE <5 bSicd ve csedewetheredetwened 1211 8 13 23 16 22 20 21 19 
H M 7 15 8 13 19 ll 21 23 

7 11 24 15 23 21 24 23 
91321 .. 18... 
ee os 
oe 5 
<e om 
2 9 
TRAP AT ELKWOOD. 

Long Branch, N. J.; July 23.—Twenty-five birds, $25: ie 
ee Bh aces cs ieee pores sees 2221222122112010121102222—22 29) 
DOMRN TOD Ff osccecsevserteeeobicccccd 0222220222221221222102222—-22 2292 

Twenty-five birds, $2: 

Merete, xceastoasie Weis o sop dinapusden os 2220211222222112120111122—-23 
5.5.04 Ce dp dgbyesssdesits seateesaate 22222021102222122220222222—22 

Three pairs doubles, $10: 

Murphy, PP evbna bch sobbe¥hens 63545404 bs eo vccc cad 01 01 10 ll 10 10 
OE Sones a eee 10 11 11 li 10 li 
Marni 3 = 22121110 G 238 

urphy, 3 ......... agnon, 28 ........... 11212112121 
Mart, 3 ehidsistadvsnes 12112222212 Daly. Shvies cease 22221122220 

Five ous, $1 Gagn 

EE ox eweedeos ci OD.” pi peseecs6s 100010 
Murphy, 35 ........... 120210 Murphy, 35 ........... 11111 
Me “MO. So cccccbctahae 


DUNELLEN VS: BOUND BROOK. 
_ Dunellen, N. J., July 23— There was but little wind. The 
weather was threatening, and a light misty rain fell. The back- 
ground and birds were dark, and the latter were hard to see, partic- 
eft: ar , The birds were an ordinary lot, some 
they were as outgoers and left- 
quarterers. The Bound Brook Gun Club proved to be the win- 
43 to 41. This was the second shoot between 
man shot at 10 birds. Anderson drew a 
ets = Tingley and Geddes’ birds were all easy; 
a. and 9th were good; Lair’s 4th, 5th and 9th were 
had o goes one in his 6th. Lindzey’s 4th and 6th 
N. had two fairly good ones. Giles’ birds 


i 
i 


Dunellen Gun Club. 








Barron . 9 
Cramer .. a 
Noe r: 0011*11121— 7 
Giles .... — 7—41 
of the Schmelzer Arms Co. will 
6 to 9. The events will be both 








~ ome 





